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CHRONICLE 


The War.—With regard to Austria and Germany, it 
must be admitted that the censorship exercised by the 
War Office, both in Vienna and Berlin, is so strict that 
almost the only sources of informa- 
tion are dispatches published by their 
enemies. Such reports, though off- 


Bulletin, Sept. 8, 
p. m.—Sept. 15, a. m. 


cial, may .naturally be suspected of a strong partisan 
coloring, and are to be accepted with catition. This re- 
serve having been made, it can not be denied that there 
is a general consensus of opinion to the effect that the 
situation of the dual empire has not improved in any 

marked way, nor has that of Germany. 
When we closed our bulletin last week, on Septem- 
ber 8, the tide of the fortune of war was just changing. 
sv that date the German army of invasion had penetrated 
into Irance, within 17 miles of 


—— oh : . 
German Right Paris, but to every one’s surprise, 


Turned Back : 
instead of commencing the attack on 


the capital, it began to move in a southeasterly direction, 
with a purpose that baffled most military experts. It 
seems to be clear now, however, that the retiring move- 
ment of the Allies proved a snare for the army under 
General von Kluck, and that the rapid turning move- 
ment was a complete abandonment of previous plans, 
rendered necessary by the discovery that he had been led 
on into a position where he would have to engage an 
enemy that was much superior in numbers and had 
all the advantage in ground. Rather than risk so un- 
favorable a battle the German general changed the line 
of his advance. By doing so he avoided a serious defeat, 
but left his division exposed to attacks both on the front 
and on the flank. The Allies were not slow to use the 
advantage thus offered them, and took the offensive with 
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great vigor. The Germans, it seems, were utterly worn 
out by their terrific efforts of the preceding days, and 
found themselves obliged to give way. What increased 
their difficulties was the loss of a large ammunition train, 
which was captured by General Pau. 

Before their retreat began, the Germans, on their 
right wing, were occupying a jagged line that extended 
from Precy to Nogent. Against this the French and 
English threw themselves with all the weight of their 
heavy reinforcements. This sudden offensive movement, 
together with the fact that the German line of com- 
munication with their base of supplies, was being threat- 
ened, brought to a close the daring advance of the Ger- 
man right wing, an exploit that will take its place among 
the most brilliant records of military history. It failed, 
and it may yet end in disaster, but this will not deprive 
it of its claim to a place in the temple of fame. When 
General von Kluck turned his back on Paris, fortune 
turned its back on him; but not because he had ceased to 
be brave. From that moment, it was the morning of 
September 8, the right wing of the German army has 
been steadily retracing its steps, being pressed at all 
points by the Allies. They have, it is true, disputed 
every foot, but have been forced to retire north beyond 
the Petit Morin and the Marne Rivers, and have not 
It is said that 
they are discouraged and on the verge of demoralization, 


made any very determined resistance. 


but nothing like a serious defeat has taken place. Neither 
at London nor at Paris is there any tendency to over- 
estimate the importance of the recent victories over the 
German right. It was even feared for a time that the 
movement was intended to draw the Allies away from 
their strong positions around Paris to a point where the 
advantage of position would be on the side of the Ger- 
mans. This much. is certain, however, that the threat- 
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ened investment of Paris has ceased to be the inevitable 
thing that it seemed to be a week ago. 

General Joffré is admitted to have outmaneuvered Gen- 
eral von Kluck; and although no one dreams of denying 
the brilliancy of the German’s rapid advance, even 
conceded to 


greater brilliancy is 
The Allies’ Success have characterized the operations 
of the Frenchman. He has pre- 


vented the accomplishment of the object for which the 
enemy’s army in the north made such tremendous sac- 
rifices; he has kept the Anglo-French line intact; he has 
averted the siege of Paris; he has held at bay a vastly 
superior force; he has changed a retreat that at times 
threatened to become a rout into a victorious advance; 
and all this he has done with a loss that is slight when 
compared to the losses which he inflicted on the Germans. 
The necessity of withdrawing troops from France, oc- 
casioned by the reverses of the Austrians, may well be 
said to have had its part in bringing about the change of 
conditions in France; but it is to Joffré’s credit that he 
succeeded in avoiding a general engagement until this 
became necessary. Fairness demands that the British 
soldiers be given a very large share in the Allies’ change 
of fortune. According to all reports they have been no 
less than heroic in their valor and their endurance, and 
the French have not been unwilling to grant them a lion’s 
portion of the glory. 

For reasons that are not quite clear, the backward 
movement, begun near Paris, has spread to the entire 
It would be a mistake, however, to sup- 

pose that the retreat of the German 

right was the determining factor in 
the utter failure of the invasion 
which is now staring the Kaiser in the face. Had the 
right wing succeeded it would have materially shortened 
is clear from their 
important point of 


German army. 


The Retreat 


the struggle; but both armies, as 
dispatches, early realized that the 
conflict was at the centre, on the line that stretched some 
days ago from Vitry-le-Frangois to Verdun. There was 
fierce fighting here for more than a week, and heavy 
At last the 
offensive 


reinforcements were hurried to both sides. 
Germans were forced to from their 
operations and had to content themselves with holding 
their own. The latest news has it that they have fallen 
back many miles, using Verdun as a pivot for their re- 
General Joffré claims that he has gained a com- 
plete victory, and that there is much likelihood of the 
main German army being cut off from its base of sup- 
plies. Unfortunately there are no German dispatches, 
except official denials of defeat, to compare with the 
French reports, and so it is impossible to state with any 
accuracy how far his claims are true. Berlin admits a 
general retreat, but is otherwise silent. It looks as 
though there was to be another desperate battle north of 
the Aisne River; the Germans have reformed their lines 
and are making a stand beyond Rheims. 

It is said that the Belgians are again spreading over 


desist 


treat. 





Belgium, and that large bodies of Russian troops have 
been landed at Ostend to cooperate with the English 
army already stationed there in considerable numbers. 
If this information is correct, and there seem to be 
grounds for believing it, although it is denied by the 
British Press Bureau, the German army now in France 
has hard days before it, to say the very least. It remains 
to be said that the German left has also been driven back 
37 miles, having evacuated Lunéville. This has been 
explained as due to the transfer of most of the troops to 
the centre, where the two nations are still clashing in the 
pitched battle that has been so long delayed and on which 
depends the issue of the campaign. 

Austria’s right wing seems to have recovered from its 
demoralization and is maintaining the position she took 
up after the evacuation of Lemberg. So far it has been 

able to prevent the Russians from 

Austrian Reverses Making any impression on the great 

fortress of Przemysl; at Grodek it 
is holding its own, and has even gained some victories; 
her southern army is said to have defeated the Servians 
on the Save River; and all along the line she has been 
reinforced by the Germans. Things, however, have gone 
from bad to worse with her main army, which was in- 
vading Poland. If reports from St, Petersburg are to 
be credited, General Aufferberg’s and General Dankl’s 
troops have been broken and are being hurled back all 
along the Austrian left from Opole to Tomaszow, having 
suffered great loss, especially at Turobin, Krasnik and 
Tomaszow. At present, so the despatches say, they are 
in disordered retreat and endeavoring to effect a juncture 
with the forces entrenched at Jaroslau. Contradictory 
reports make the probability of success a matter of 
mere conjecture. The speedy collapse or surrender of 
the Austrians has been so persistently predicted that the 
anger of the German press has been aroused. The rea- 
sons on which these predictions rest have, they claim, 
been grossly exaggerated. Be this as it may, they have 
given Austrian sympathizers grave cause for anxiety. 
Certainly the much-needed German reinforcements have 
strengthened the resistance on the Austrian border, but 
have come so late that the Kaiser may soon have bitter 
cause to regret having left his ally so long to fight Russia 
alone. It appears now that his action coincided with the 
Czar’s plans, which aimed from the very beginning at 
crushing Austria first, that he might be able to give his 
undivided attention to Berlin. 

All probability of a rapid advance on the German 
capital from the north has disappeared for the present 
on account of the German successes in East Prussia, 
which have not only effectually 
blocked the invasion but are said to 
have made the evacuation of that 
region a thing of the near future. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that the Russian extreme left has come to a stand- 
still in Galicia; their right is being pushed back in East 
Prussia; but their centre has gained some very important 


German Successes 
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engagements in Poland, has got behind the Austrians at 
Cracow and is boasting of an early investment of Breslau 
and Posen. It would be premature to say that the eastern 
campaign has reached an absolute crisis, but it is certain 
that for Austria the Russian war cloud has, during the 
last seventeen days of fighting, grown very black indeed. 


Austria-Hungary.— The sparse news hitherto received 
from Austria-Hungary indicates that the prophecies of 
disunion, revolution and even dismemberment of the 
Empire in case of war have all proved 
false. Not only the political parties, 
but likewise the various nationalities 
are strongly united. Ruthenians, Croatians, Slovaks and 
even Servians, have crowded around the royal ban- 
ners with Germans, Poles and Rumanians. Austria 
proudly points to this fact as the best answer to the 
Czar’s contention that he comes as the “Liberator” of 
the Austro-Hungarian Slavs. “One of the many salutary 
results of the war now forced upon us,” writes Die Jn- 
formation, “will be a smooth, conciliatory and just solu- 
tion of the question of nationalities within our borders.” 


A United 
Austria-Hungary 


France.—The moratorium has practically put an end 
to banking accommodations. Outside of money to pay 
workmen and clerks, depositors may withdraw only two 

hundred and fifty francs and ten per 
Frennevat cent. of the remainder of their 
Dificulties ‘ 
funds. The rate of interest has 
dropped to one-half of one per cent. on deposits, while 
for loans exceptional security and an exorbitant interest 
are demanded. Business payments are thus suspended 
for the time, and American houses with correspondents 
in France have been asked in an official statement, for- 
warded to the New York Chamber of Commerce, “to ex- 
ercise such indulgence as the circumstances require.” 
The Government has begun to make inquiries with a 
view to starting anew the industrial operations inter- 
rupted by the call to arms. Women have already re- 
placed men in the tram cars, and to some extent in the 
postal service at Paris, and the Government hopes to in- 
terest them in factory work. It is said that the price of 
commodities has not risen much in Paris. This is due to 
the work of the Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment to fix the maximum price, but the apparent cheap- 
ness would seem to be offset by the fact, that since 
money has risen greatly in value, it is now more difficult 
to procure than in the days of peace. 


Germany.— Many of the industries in Germany are 
feeling the pressure of the war. There is, consequently, 
considerable unemployment. The lists of dead, wounded 

or missing, are regularly published. 

In Times of War Countless volunteers in the mean- 

time are ready to proceed to the 
front. Their entire number seems to have been 1,200,000. 
Of these 90,000 were registered in Alsace-Lorraine. The 





loyalty of these provinces has been surprising. Even 
papers that were anti-German are said to have faced 
about entirely, and are now strongly championing the 
German cause. The Jesuits, likewise, have returned 
from their banishment to offer their services to the 
Fatherland in its hour of need. They are serving as 
army chaplains and caring for the wounded. The 
bishops of Germany in the meantime are exhorting the 
people to prepare themselves by their own sanctification 
for the great war. News from the front is published by 
the German War Office only in the briefest terms. All 
understand that this measure is imperative where the 
country is attacked from so many sides. Particular anx- 
iety is felt to correct false impressions produced in 
foreign countries, owing to the fact that even well-dis- 
posed journals must accept German news as censored by 


the enemy. 


Great Britain—Home Secretary McKenna, speaking 
in the House of Commons, denied that England had any- 
thing to fear from aliens within her borders. A report 

that there were two hundred and 
Aliens in England fifty thousand armed Germans in 
England had caused great uneasi- 
ness. The Secretary stated that it would be impossible 
for aliens to organize with the purpose of carrying on 
hostile acts. The military and the police were on the 
alert for any instance of a violation of neutrality, but in 
some eight thousand cases which had been examined, it 
had been found necessary to detain only ninety Germans 
as suspects. However, the Government is adopting 
stringent measures to prevent aliens from entering the 
country. Complaint has been made that the officers of 
the port have been deceived more than once by persons 
speaking German, but claiming American citizenship, and 
the American Ambassador agrees that these officers are 
justified in insisting upon a stronger proof. Beginning 
with September 14, consular certificates hitherto accepted, 
were declared insufficient, and only passports are now 
received in proof of American citizenship. The business 
of the country does not appear to have suffered greatly. 
Enlistment of troops proceeds vigorously, and while Eng- 
land now probably realizes the seriousness of the con- 
flict she is facing, Englishmen are confident of ultimate 
success, though they admit that this may come only after 
a protracted struggle. In a statement issued by the offi- 
cial information bureau, the King praises the colonies for 
their response to the needs of the Empire. “They have 
thus demonstrated in the most unmistakable manner the 
fundamental unity of the Empire.” 


Ireland.— Mr. Asquith’s announcement that on the re- 
assembling of Parliament the Home Rule Bill would be 
proceeded with, provoked violent protests from the Op- 

position. Mr. Redmond intimated 

Home Rule Bilj that he would insist on its final en- 

actment, whether there was general 
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agreement or not. The failure of recruiting in Ireland 
aud the growing strength of the Volunteers have com- 
mended this course to the Government organs. Mr. 
Devlin, in reviewing the belfast Volunteers, said they 
were enrolled for the winning and maintenance of Ire- 
land's liberties only, that the Home Rule Bill must be put 
on the Statute [ook as it stands, and not a foot of Irish 
soil may be excluded from its operations. The Ulster 
difficulties will be settled afterwards on a different basis. 
Mr. Redmond had spoken in the same sense to 3,000 
Volunteers at Maryborough. It was essentially an Irish 
national organization for their own country’s defence, and 
would remain under their own control, though the Gov- 
ernment had promised him a liberal supply of arms. 
\With these and others from home and foreign sources, 
every Volunteer would soon have a rifle, and they need 
have no fear of winning self-government. This was in 
harmony with his much-misunderstood parliamentary 
offer, which has had the effect of freeing Ireland from 
the English garrison, of legalizing the importation of 
arms, and of securing authorization for the Volunteers 
while preserving their independence. The Dublin 
Leader insists that if England wants loyalty it must first 
give a constitution to be loyal to, that of all the countries 
at war, she alone has harmed Ireland, that Belgium, the 
only one with Which they can wholly sympathize, has 
taught them how a Catholic country can heroically de- 
fend itself, and, therefore, self-government, complete 
The 


Government has failed, so far, to keep its promise to 


and immediate, must precede all talk of loyalty. 
Mr. Redmond of arming the Volunteers. 


are to be 
prevail 


Mexico.—!f Carranza’s “official statements” 
believed, “peace and the best of harmony” 
throughout the Republic, General Villa is working in 
“genuine subordination” to his chief, 

“Official” vs. Pri- 
vate Intelligence 


“not a single Federal officer was 
shot,” the charge that a number of 
policemen were executed is “absolutely untrue,” and the 
Government has no intention of wresting from the people 
their “personal and property rights.” But owing to the 
strict censorship maintained in Mexico and the deep 
silence observed in Washington, the public is kept pretty 
much in the dark as to just what is happening under the 
Carranza régime. From private letters, returning 
travelers and exiled religious, however, comes informa- 
tion that can not be reconciled with the “official state- 
ments” of the revolutionists. For instance, Mr. Aldridge, 
a civil engineer of Little Rock, Ark., reported on his re- 
turn from Mexico, Sept. 5, that: 

On the afternoon of August 27, between 600 and 700 of the 
members of the old police force of the city were executed. 
every Federal officer above the rank of sergeant falling into the 

Churches are being 
The Santa Brejida 


hands of the Carranzistas is being executed. 


desecrated and private homes invaded. 


(hurch was converted into a stable. 


“Our rulers have robbed about one hundred of the 





finest houses and seized more than three hundred auto- 
mobiles,” read a letter from Mexico dated August 30. 
Zapata, lately announced to be amicably discussing 
agrarian reforms with Carranza, interrupted the con- 
ference long enough to make a successful attack on the 
Constitutionalist forces at Puebla. It seems that the 
Federal army which evacuated the capital is not dis- 
armed, as was reported in the press, but is awaiting in 
Puebla and Orizaba the revolutionists’ next move. On 
September 9 the Administration ordered the embargo on 
arms to be lifted, so the American patrol on the frontier 
was withdrawn. As Villa, who centrols Northern 
Mexico, is the only leader who profits by the order, he 
hopes to have ready before long a larger army than ever. 
Thus the Church’s fiercest persecutor will be supplied by 
the resources of the United States with the means of 
continuing his ravages. 

From a party of Jesuit exiles who passed through New 
York recently and from private letters we have learned 
further details of Carranza’s hostility to the Church. 
When he entered the city of Mexico 
he had carried before him a banner 
bearing the words: E/ Clero es la 
Obscuridad; La Libertad es la Luz. Four Jesuits were 
imprisoned and then subjected to a mock execution. 
They faced the firing squad calmly and were then brought 
back to jail. The churches for the most part are closed, 
and so are the Catholic schools. In some places no priest 
can hear confessions, nor can any of the faithful be 
shriven without paying the revolutionists a fee for the 
privilege. Whatever nuns have not fled from the city 
are in hiding, the Jesuits’ house has been made a barracks 
Outside of Mexico City con- 
In Morelia, for ex- 


Continued 
Persecution 


and their library burned. 
ditions are, of course, no better. 
ample, the cathedral chapter was imprisoned and being 
unable to procure the 500,000 pesos demanded, were 
The chapter at Zacatecas was 
ordered to pay a like sum. They could get together but 
100,000 pesos, so several of the Fathers were shot. With 
the purpose of adding schism to the sorrows of the 
Church in Mexico, a priest who had been removed by his 
Archbishop from the post of vicar-general, was forced 
by the Government to resume that office, the lawful in- 
cumbent being obliged to resign and flee for his life. 
Expelled from the colleges and convents of Guadalajara, 
ninety-three religious arrived, on September 9, at San 
Francisco. The revolutionists had cast the priests into 
solitary confinement and placed the nuns in private 
houses under guard. Now that Mr. Paul Fuller, after 
his conference with Carranza, has set out for Washing- 
ton, let us hope that the Administration will soon realize 
the true condition of affairs in Mexico and take prompt 
measures to control the persecuting activities of the 
revolutionists. Simply by demanding that religious 
liberty be granted Mexico President Wilson can put an 
immediate end to the abominable outrages the Church is 


driven from the country. 


suffering there. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 


Law, Imbeciles and Insane 


Insanity has been spreading of late. For a number of 
years and for a variety of reasons mental disorders have 
been on the increase. As a consequence the State has 
found the situation difficult to handle. Not being able 
to cope with the real causes which are to a large extent 
personal and controlled by the individual freewill, she 
has resorted to extreme measures and struck at the very 
roots of life. The number of imbeciles must be kept 
down. That is imperative and so, careless of moral 
values, she has come to enact, strange legislation to effect 
this purpose. Her desire to deal with a deplorable evil 
has led to deplorable measures. Laws have crept into 
certain statute books which do the body politic great in- 
justice. They are in direct contradiction to the natural 
and to the positive divine law, and in many cases betray 
such reckless disregard even for science itself that they 
have made us ridiculous before the world. It is not 
necessary to discuss these enactments in detail. Suffice 
it to say that they trespass on certain inalienable rights 
of man, and hence are wrong. Legislators have miscal- 
culated man’s place in the body politic, have mistaken the 
State’s function and overestimated its power. They take 
it for granted that the individual exists for the body 
politic, not the body politic for the individual, a principle 
both pernicious and indefensible. True our law-makers 
are cautious in its application where men of sound mind 
are concerned, but they are ready to push it to the utmost 
limit in the case of those who are either weak-minded or 
wholly demented. We do not accuse them of formal 
wrong in this. Many of them are upright in intention, 
and zealous for the greater good. Their difficulty lies 
in the fact that they have not grasped the basic principles 
which determine the mutual relations between the indi- 
vidual and society, and caught by specious temporary ad- 
vantage, they do a great wrong to accomplish a little 
good, thus opening a way to deep betrayal of most sacred 
rights. 

Cold, unaided reason teaches that there are certain 
things that the State may not do. Her mission and 
authority are not given her by man; they are not de- 
termined by herself. Both are direct from God. She has 
no function and no power but those which He bestows. 
She is of her very essence dependent, not self-sufficient 
and supreme. From this it follows that God simply can 
not confer on her officials the right to anything whatso- 
ever that runs counter to the clear expression of the 
divine will, for the obvious reason that God can not con- 
tradict Himself. It would be absurd for her to claim 
that she has power from God to command a thing which 
God forbids. Civil law that stands in opposition to 
divine law is not law at all, and this for the very obvious 
reason that all law is necessarily divine some way or 








other. Law is always the manifestation of the voice of 
God. When it ceases to be this, it ceases to be law and 
becomes the mere enactment of a man, quite destitute of 
authority to control his fellow’s freedom. All authority 
descends from God; if some men are recognized as the 
superiors of their neighbors it is solely because they are 
clothed for the time being with authority from God, and 
only in so far as they represent His person. To mere 
man, as man, no obedience is due. In their private 
capacity all men are equal in this respect. Thus, for in- 
stance, by reason of the principle just elaborated, the 
State has no power to legislate in favor of divorce. 
Christ, the supreme law-giver, has said: “What God has 
joined together, let no man put asunder.” That law is 
supreme: the State in contradicting it oversteps its 
authority, legislates in a matter in which it has no juris- 
diction. 

To take another example. God says both by the 
natural law, and also by His clear pronouncement on 
Mount Sinai, “Thou shalt not kill.” This is God’s ex- 
press command, given for all time and binding on all 
men. The State can not claim to have any authority to 
say to her officials: ‘You may kill,” because God has 
taken from her the power of life and death. If capital 
punishment and war are within the competence of the 
State, it is not because she has passed a law making law- 
ful what God has made unlawful, but only because God 
Himself has made these cases exceptions to His general 
prohibition. The State, it is true, may require certain 
duties from her citizens, she may limit their activities by 
restrictions of various kinds, she may take action which 
results directly or indirectly in the suspension of the 
exercise of a right, but she may not interfere with the 
natural right itself. Such rights men have by their very 
birth, they are prior and anterior to any rights of hers, 
to them her rights must yield. Nor is the reason far to 
seek. The enactments of the State are at most positive 
law, and have binding force only in so far as they are 
the application of the natural law or at least are not in 
opposition to it. No positive law has any efficacy except 
from the fact that it is the expression of the divine will. 
It can not deprive a man of any right that God has made 
inviolable, by a previous and more general expression of 
his will. Now the natural rights of man are just such 
prior and more general expressions of the divine will, 
and hence they lie outside the province of the State. 
Over them she has no jurisdiction whatsoever. 

One of man’s foremost natural rights is his right to 
free possession of life, a right so intimately bound up 
with his nature that he can not abdicate it. It is abso- 
lutely illicit for him to divest himself of the right or to 
renounce it. His life and his faculties belong to God, 
their use at most belongs to man. The State therefore 
can not tamper with thiS right, except in the case of 
capital punishment or of war; and this for a twofold 
reason. To do so would be to violate both the individual’s 
right and God’s as well. Now what is true of man’s 
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natural right to life is true of his other fundamental 
rights. It is simply monstrous, therefore, for our legis- 
lators to look on man, even a man diseased or weak in 
It is an outrage on the common 





mind, as a mere animal. 
dignity of us all for our law-makers to treat our imbeciles 
and insane as if they were public chattels. A lesion of 
the brain may impair the working of the rational life, 
but it does not deprive a human being of his human 
nature and his fundamental rights as man. These he 
can not lose, they are his while life remains. 

We are far from denying that the State may take such 
measures as are necessary to protect the rest of her 
citizens from the imbeciles and the insane. They may be 
and should be segregated. It is quite within the function 
and even duty of the State so to guard them and to 
restrict their freedom, as to prevent them from bringing 
into the world children who will be heavily handicapped 
at the very outset or even be wholly shut out from any 
rational existence at least in time, although even this 
might be questioned. Insistence is laid on the expression, 
rational existence in time, because the use of reason has 
never been a condition for the reception of baptism. It 
has been the Church’s practice to confer spiritual sonship 
to God and heirship to heaven on those whose rational 
existence will not begin for years, or may never, as she 
foresees, come to fruition during their life on earth. What 
she waits is souls, not perfectly functioning brains; be- 
cause the brain is the condition of the soul’s rational life 
only as long as it forms one composite being with the 
body on earth. After death its rational existence is in- 
dependent of the trammels of the flesh. Physical de- 
rangement of some part of the body may prevent the 
awakening of the soul during its mortal life, but the 
spirit is sure to be awakened in life eternal. Conscious 
existence is necessary for supernatural merit; but God’s 
hand is not shortened. He will not be ungenerous to His 
adopted children because through no fault of their own 
they have been so unfortunate as to know Him for the 
first time only when they see Him face to face. It is not 
unnatural that those who admit no life beyond the grave, 
should be anxious to prevent lives that will be shut out 
from all happiness on this side of the grave. Their atti- 
tude from their point of view may be praiseworthy. 
Nevertheless it is wrong, based on a wrong conception of 
the nature and destiny of the soul. It is an attitude that 
Catholics can not take. We know that a hundred years 
of mental darkness will be forgotten in the brightness of 
the very first flashing moment of the beatific vision. 

HARDING FISHER, S.J. 


The Young Man and Dentistry* 


The history of ancient and modern dentistry is full of 
interesting incidents. 
Dentistry itself can be traced as far back as 500 B. C. 





*The fourteenth of a series of vocational articles. 





There is mention of its existence amongst the Egyptians, 
the Arabians and Etruscans. It was found in early China 
and Japan, Palestine, Greece and Rome, nor was it in 
a crude state either: the skill of the ancients in orna- 
mental gold work would do credit to dentists of the 
present day. 

For centuries dentistry had its ups and downs, pro- 
gressing or retrograding according to the condition of 
society. About the year 1733 it was introduced into the 
United States. Thereafter it grew rapidly in favor, and 
soon attained for itself a world-wide recognition, achiev- 
ing a great victory in winning recognition as a branch 
of medicine. 

It is a noble profession, well worth the considera- 
tion of young men of ability and education. To the 
young man who will devote his time and. energies to 
mastering it, success is sure to come. Dentistry offers a 
wide field for work. It is said that the “Oral cavity is the 
gateway to health.” As good health is desired by all men, 
they necessarily seek the advice of the dentist. 

Moreover, this profession offers opportunities for suc- 
cess in a shorter time than any other profession. Unlike 
the lawyer or doctor, the dentist is prepared at the end 
of his college course to do any operation that may be 
required of him, and is, therefore, able to enter practice 
for himself at once. The physician or lawyer on the 
contrary is taught in such a way that during the course 
of his studies he has no opportunity for practical appli- 
cation of the theory learned. Thus, on entering practice 
a great difficulty is encountered, and sometimes it is not 
until a large number of years have elapsed, that any 
sort of preeminence in either profession is attained. 

There is a third advantage in dentistry. As we shall 
see it is not overcrowded. The population of the 
State of New York is 9,113,614; the number of dentists, 
4,270 or one dentist to 1,050 inhabitants. In the State 
of New Jersey there is one dentist to 2,500 inhabitants ; 
in the State of Pennsylvania, one dentist to every 1,500 
inhabitants ; in Oklahoma, one to every 5,000 inhabitants ; 
in Oregon, one to every 1,500 inhabitants ; in Rhode Isl- 
and, one to every 2,000 inhabitants; in Tennessee, one 
dentist to every 4,000 inhabitants; in Texas, one dentist 
to every 4,000 inhabitants, and so on through the list of 
States. On the other hand, in medicine and law there 
is scarcely a borough of one thousand inhabitants in the 
United States that has not from one to three resident 
physicians and as many lawyers. 

Dentistry, however, like other professions, is remun- 
erative according to the skill and energy that is put into 
it. Therefore, every man should examine his qualifica- 
tions before beginning his studies. Dentists frequently 
have inquiries from men who seek advice concerning 
the adoption of dentistry as a vocation. More often than 
not these youths: have no idea of the requirements or 
knowledge that will be expected of them. The first 
questions invariably put are, how long is the course, and 
what does it cost? The inquirers have perhaps seen some 
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nice little piece of bridgework ; or perhaps some member 
of the family has had a beautiful set of artificial teeth 
inserted ; the dentist’s bill arrives and the young man of 
the family immediately thinks that dentistry is his vo- 
cation. But he has not considered the years of patient 
toil, and the consummate skill required for really effi- 
cient work. 

The requirements for entrance to a dental college are 
a high school education, though a college training can 
not be over estimated. The man with the latter train- 
ing is able to progress logically and overcome many diffi- 
culties that are a source of much trouble to those of 
minor accomplishments. On account of the anatomy 
and physiology incidental to the study of dentistry, a 
knowledge of Latin and Greek is of great advantage to 
the student. Such knowledge rids him of the disad- 
vantage of committing to memory a long list of unin- 
telligible words that have no meaning to him. When 
their derivatives are known the most important part of 
study is easily understood. 

The instruction in a dental college consists of a three 
years’ course of eight months a year, with supplementary 
courses for those who have not had a training in private 
offices. From the beginning of his training in college 
the dentist is taught to operate under the guidance of 
his preceptors, in the same manner in which he will be 
called upon to work when he begins to practise. He is 
taught to do all the difficult operations any dentist may 
be called upon to perform, so that from the very begin- 
ning of his practice he is ready for any emergency. 

It is estimated on good authority that seventy-five mil- 
lion dollars are annually paid for dental services in the 
United States. There are thirty-eight thousand dentists 
in the United States. It is observed that if the amount 
paid for dental services were to be distributed equally 
each dentist would receive a little less than two thou- 
sand dollars a year for his services. Considering that 
less than one-third of the population visit the dentist, 
when the necessity of dental work is understood better, 
larger opportunities are to come. While the remunera- 
tion in the aggregate may not seem large to the ambitious 
man yet, as has been said before, dentistry, like other 
vocations is remunerative according to the perserver- 
ance of the man who undertakes the work. To the one 
possessed of the requisite qualifications who devotes his 
time and energy to mastering the fine points of the pro- 
fession, dentistry offers inducements of professional suc- 
cess and financial gain that will amply repay him. He 
will find reward not only in material prosperity, but also 
in the knowledge of the fact that he is doing much to 
promote health and happiness. Moreover, his profes- 
sion offers large opportunities for the acquisition of 
culture, the making of many permanent friendships. 
These and other advantages too numerous for insertion 
in a short paper of this kind are open to investigation 
on the part of prospective students of dentistry. 

Henry L, Wuee er, D.D.S. 





A Protestant Dignitary on Faith and Superstition 


A dignitary of the Episcopal Church, displeased at our 
suggesting that he should follow out to their legical con- 
clusion some sane ideas he had published, wrote to say 
that he found the Catholic Church as tolerant of error as 
his own denomination. “I see much tolerance. I see 
what you Jesuits believe when you talk of infallibility, 
and I see what the believe.” The word “believe,” 
as used in this passage, is the key to the apparent unrea- 
sonableness of High Church Episcopalians. The or- 
dinary Catholic can not comprehend how people can say 
they believe in Catholic doctrines and yet remain outside 
the Catholic Church. Ask that Catholic what he means 
by belief in Catholic doctrines, and he will tell you it is 
the undoubting assent to them on the authority of God 
who reveals them. His belief, then, is a supernatural act 
of faith with all this implies of illuminating and moving 
grace for the intellect and the will. It is a simple act ex- 
tending to all God has revealed, the Pope’s supremacy 
and infallibility, no less than the Trinity and the In- 
carnation ; so that to deny the former is as destructive of 
the virtue of faith as to deny the latter. Wherefore, he 
can no more conceive of one who professes to believe 
Catholic doctrines remaining in a denomination that re- 
jects even one of them, than he can of a believer in Jesus 
Christ remaining a Mohammedan. The Episcopalian, on 
the contrary, uses “belief” very often to express no more 
than an intellectual persuasion more or less firm, purely 
natural and implying the right of others who see things 
differently to hold the opposite. With regard to the ex- 
istence of God, the Incarnation and Redemption, and such 
like, he may use the term in its Catholic sense. When 
there is question of the Real Presence, the Sacraments, 
the Supremacy of the Holy See, he uses it in the sense we 
have indicated, just as he uses it with regard to any- 
thing else of which he is not certain. “Where is such a 
one? I am not sure; but I believe he is in New York.” 
Hence, the constant use of the word “views” to express 
the matter of such belief. Every Catholic, the Jesuit in- 
cluded, holds the belief concerning the fact of papal in- 
fallibility that is summed up in the definition of the Vati- 
can Council, and he believes because God has revealed it. 
Whether in this or that particular case the Pope is speak- 
ing ex cathedra may either be certain, or it may not be 
certain. In the first instance all must assent to the matter 
defined as to an article of faith; in the second case, the 
Pope’s pronouncement does not of itself impose the same 
obligation. However, the dignitary, having lowered be- 
lief to the level of opinion, continues: “I find as much 
difference between them (the Jesuits and the others) as 
there is between the Dean of St. John’s Cathedral, New 
York, and All Saints Cathedral, Milwaukee.” We do not 
know the views of these two clergymen; but if they are 
typical of the divisions in the Episcopal Church, one 
holds to the Virgin Birth in all its extension, the other 
holds Jesus Christ the Son of Joseph and Mary; one 
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the Eternal Father, the other makes Him a mere man, a 
son of God by adoption only. Will the dignitary have 
even these things matters of theological opinion only? 


The dignitary continues: 


| tind, too, that whenever, apparently, any considerable 
body of people comes along believing something or other, 
that the Roman Church throws wide her arms and embraces 


Thus you tolerate a lot of heathenish and semi- 
scapular societies, and 
to whom I give all 


that belief. 
heathenish cults, such 
which unduly exalt the Mother of God 
and this, that, and the other strange system. 


as societies 


Catholic honor 


‘Bhe force of the term “apparently” is far from clear. 
Does the dignitary mean that the considerable body comes 
along apparently, and therefore not really; or that the 
Roman Church throws wide its arms apparently, not 
really; or that the whole charge rests on his subjective 
impressions only? ‘This last seems to be his meaning. 
As such the charge has no objective argumentative value, 
“It is 
Yours is the reverse; and I do not know 
“As you are far better 


for iteadmits the probability of its contradictory. 
my opinion. 
which is right.””. He might add: 
acquainted with your own affairs, you are much more 
likely to be right than |.” Nevertheless, as we wish only 
to help him we shall take his opinion as it stands and see 
what truth is in it. 

The accusation is general. “Il henever any consider- 
able body, etc.” Noting again the abuse of the word 
we remark that the Jansenists were a very 
considerable body. The Quietists, the Rationalists, the 
Traditionalists, the Ontologists, were all considerable 
So were the Sillonists, and similar social re- 


“believe,” 


bodies. 
formers, and the Modernists as well, to mention only a 
few. Yet none of them was received with open arms. 
What reason has the dignitary for calling the devotion 
of the scapular a heathenish or semi-heathenish cult? 
“Heathenish” means approaching the practice of the 


heathens ; ‘“‘semi-heathenish” means stopping half-way in 


the approach. What foundation is there in_ the 
scapular for either assertion? “All the gods of 
the heathen are devils.” (Vs. xev: 5.) Does the 
scapular approach in any way a worship of devils? 
One might say a scapular is the “work of men’s 
hands” (Ps. ecxiii: 4), in which one trusts for salva- 


tion; but we would not wrong the dignitary by sup- 
posing him capable of that. “Cult,” too, is a pretty: word, 
and much in use to-day; but can a “society” be a cult, or 
is the use of the scapular such? However, the dignitary 
asserts that this use exalts unduly the Mother of God, 
because it goes beyond what in his private judgment he 
determines to be the limit of Catholic honor allowed her. 
He has the vast majority of Christians against him; 
every single one of those whose name he usurps. If, in- 
stead of carrying it vaguely in his mind, he were to write 
down what he judges to be allowed in devotion to the 
Blessed Virgin, he might be surprised at its paltriness, or 


he might recognize its incompleteness. If Mary is.a 








with her maternal relation to Him still existing as really 
as it began on earth, it is at least unreasonable to say that 
to trust to her promises is heathenish. The dignitary 
pretends to excuse the Church from responsibility, on 
the ground that it does not “endorse officially in its 
formularies” the scapular and such like, just as the 
Episcopal Church does not in its “formularies endorse 
officially the Pantheist” in its midst. The favorite way 
with Episcopalians of seeking to avoid the guilt of 
countenancing and sharing in heresy, we repudiate 
utterly. The Catholic Church in its supefnatural life can, 
and does, cast out from itself all doctrinal errors, while 
the sects can not do so. With it the Holy Ghost abides 
that it may teach and its children hear the teaching 
voice. It accepts, therefore, full responsibility for all it 
permits, even though others may find there “heathenish 
superstition.”” As regards the scapular, it does more 
than permit. It celebrates the feast of Mount Carmel 
throughout the world; and, in doing so, tells us that the 
devotion of the scapular, as we have practised it for cen- 
turies, not only is in no way opposed to the Catholic re- 
ligion, but is also most conducive to Christian piety. 
Lex orandi est lex credendi. 

Having set down the scapular as superstition, the 
dignitary admits that his denomination includes Pantheists 
among its many heretics in good standing. This can 
hardly have been agreeable; but he brazens it out by ex- 
claiming: “Between a good, honest Pantheist and a fol- 
lower of superstition, give me the Pantheist every time.” 
The sentiment is strange in the mouth of any Christian: 
in that of a so-called Catholic Episcopalian it is mon- 
strous. Superstition, such as the dignitary imagines in 
the scapular, would be a vice resulting from the virtue of 
religion carried to excess. It would presuppose a belief 
in God, the Incarnation, the relation to this mystery of 
the Blessed Virgin, the future life, merit, the Communion 
of Saints, the efficacy of prayer. Such a superstitious 
person would be a Christian, and very probably in a state 
of grace, his superstition coming from ignorance. The 
Pantheist is not a Christian; he has no faith; for his 
ideas are absolutely incompatible with those dogmas we 
have mentioned, and with all Christianity. Moreover, 
there is malice in the sentiment. The Pantheist may be 
“good and honest”: no such possibility is allowed in the 
“follower of superstition.” Yet he could be so very 
easily; while, as for the Pantheist—well, St. Paul has 
some apposite remarks on the subject. In the case of 
individuals, we may not judge; for of these God reserves 
the judgment to himself. But at the same time one has 
no right to dispense to Pantheists patents of goodness 
and honesty. We pity them, we pray for them in their 
darkness; but we abstain from all judgment, favorable 
or unfavorable. As for the system, we must, as Chris- 
tians, hold it devilish, an outrage against God our 
Creator, God our Redeemer, God our Sanctifier. It is 
destructive of goodness, the contradiction of honesty, 
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and, even apart from the light of Christianity, a mon- 


strous absurdity. Henry Woops, s.J. 


Are our ‘‘Public Schools’’ Public? 


The accusation is often made that as Catholics we are 
opposed to public schools. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. The Church is not opposed to public 
schools as such. She has led the way in public school 
education. “From the sixth to the sixteenth centuries,” 
writes Cardinal Gibbons, ‘“‘she labored with untiring zeal 
in establishing throughout Europe free schools for the 
education of the masses.” Amid the passing away of 
the old civilization and the coming of the new all learn- 
ing, art, architecture, music, sculpture and painting was 
preserved to the world by her. 

It is not, therefore, to public schools we are opposed. 
It is only the present system of public schools in our own 
country which, in common with countless other loyal and 
devoted citizens, we declare to be inadequate as a medium 
of popular education and even pernicious to the best 
interests of the nation. In saying this we are not lacking 
in patriotism. It would be unpatriotic and un-American 
to remain silent. True patriotism in a free state demands 
of its citizens that they fearlessly declare what they know 
to be the salvation of their country. The present article 
is, therefore, to be understood only as a vindication of a 
position which must approve itself as entirely logical to 
every sincere American. 

The school without religion, let it be remembered, is 
nothing more than a modern invention which has been 


placed upon trial and found wanting. Its failure is’ 


already admitted, directly or indirectly, by many of its 
most ardent champions. It is opposed to the wisdom of 
all the ages. Whether we go to Greece or Rome, to 
Egypt or Chaldea, religion is acknowledged in the schools. 
However far such nations had strayed from the truth, 
however much of the purity of that primal revelation 
which was preserved intact among God’s chosen people 
they had lost, they still owed what was best and noblest 
in their lives to such religious instincts and convictions 
as even paganism had not been able entirely to obliterate. 
The school without religion would at all times, therefore, 
have been deemed an anomaly. When it was introduced 
with the French Revolution its purpose was to destroy 
religion. This object it is still effecting even though it 
be against the will of those who founded it. Socialists 
well understand this truth, and for this reason desire to 
bring about in every country the enforced secularization 
of the schools. They know that exclusion of religion 
from the classroom eventuates in materialism, as ex- 
perience has abundantly proved. A test of this was not 
needed. Christ Himself had taught us what the results 
of an education without religion must be: “He that is 
not with Me is against Me.” 

America is to-day presenting a spectacle to angels and 
to men. In a country where millions of Christians are 





building and supporting with their taxes countless so- 
called public institutions of learning, there is not one 
such school whose doors are not triply barred with bolts 
of iron against the entry into it of Christ, the Saviour. 
On every hand the story of the Gerasens repeats itself: 
“And behold the whole city went out to meet Jesus, and 
when they saw Him, they besought Him that He would 
depart from their coasts.” This is the public welcome we 
give Him at His approach to our schools. Catholic 
schools alone, with some few other laudable exceptions, 
stand open to receive Him, to acknowledge His sover- 
eignty, His divinity, His right to fashion after His own 
desires, and to His own likeness, the souls of the children 
entrusted to the classrooms, Yet in those schools alone 
which recognize Christ takes place the complete unfolding 
of all that is best and noblest in the child’s nature, so that 
even secular studies are benefited and love for country 
made more sacred. 

Our public schools are clearly a misnomer. They are 
in reality not public. They are supported by the whole 
population for a section of the population. If we must 
still call them “public” let it be understood that they are 
so only in the sense of taxation and not of education. 
They are built from the public funds for the exclusive 
benefit of those who desire for their children an agnostic 
education. Others must perforce use them or be penal- 
ized with a double taxation. They must pay for their 
own schools besides supporting the other schools. Few 
denominations have the courage to bear this double 
burden, They see the deficiency and danger of educa- 
tion without religion, but they shrink from the sacrifices 
which our law unjustly imposes upon them as a punish- 
ment for their loyalty to God and country. They conse- 
quently send their children to the agnostic school, which 
is thus privileged to the detriment of all others. We are 
still living in penal days. Loyal Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews are alike the sufferers. As a body Catholics 
alone, though least gifted with the goods of this earth, 
have hitherto lavishly poured forth the millions required 
each year for the erection and support of their schools, 
knowing well in no other way can they answer that de- 
mand of Christ: ‘Suffer the little ones to come to Me 
and forbid them not.” Facing the alternative of offend- 
ing God or submitting to a public injustice, they joyfully 
chose the latter. It is thus they have acted through all 
the centuries since the days when the apostles first went 
forth from the council chamber, rejoicing that they were 
accounted worthy to suffer for the name of Jesus. 

A public school system to be truly public would require, 
in a country of various beliefs like our own, that not 
only agnostics and materialists, but Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews could respectively provide for. the proper edu- 
cation of their children, with school books suited to their 
purpose, and in schools erected and supported by the 
taxes which they pay. It is right, as it has well been said, 
that agnostics should share the public fund; it is not right 
that they should have the exclusive use of it. Whether 
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it is wise and for the best interest of Catholic education 
to agitate for such a just division is quite another matter. 
On this point Catholics themselves are not agreed. Many 
believe it is best to continue making our sacrifices, hard 
though they are, and thus to remain free from all danger 
of misdirected legislation or of interference from a class 
of public agents who might abuse their power. This 
is a question not under discussion here. Nothing more 
is desired than to make plain the justice of our contention 
and the love of God and country which inspires it. We 
are penalized because with Washington we hold that 
“reason and experience alike forbid us to expect that 
national morality can prevail in exclusion of religious 


principles.” JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 


The Conspiracy of Catholic Ostracization 


The Daily Gazette of Janesville, Wisconsin, published, 
on August 22, the following letter, which had been ad- 


dressed to the secretary of a local Masonic lodge: 
FeLtow WorKkers:—Enclosed find a complete list of candi- 
dates running for office in this State who are O. K. and true 
We must throw aside party principles 
and vote for men who are right. We have a peculiar situa- 
tion for the office of U. S. Senator. If Thos. Morris, a Roman 
Catholic and a K. C. is nominated for U. S. Senator, there 
will be at the general election in November two Roman 
Catholics on each ticket. This we must absolutely avoid. 
Cast your first vote for Francis E. McGovern and your 
second choice for Levi H. Bancroft. We understand Philipp, 
candidate for governor, is lined up with the Romans. All 
these candidates who are on the list enclosed we have en- 
dorsed and are on record and will be true to American prin- 


American citizens. 


ciples. Krael and Aylward, candidates on the democratic 
ticket for governor, are both Roman Catholics. If you can 
handle and distribute more of these circulars write Lock 


Box 222, Portage, Wis. 
By CoMMITTEE, 


Wisconsin Division A. F. of P. V., Portage, Wis. 
P.S. Watch your county, see that none but the right men 
get into office. Report after the primary to lock box 222 
which candidates were nominated and their standing. 


The Janesville editor denounced this attempt to exclude 
men from political preferment merely because of re- 
ligious affiliations or leanings as a cowardly, un-American 
plot which the Masons and other secret orders that were 
summoned to execute it’should resent as an insult. In- 
dividual Masons did resent it, but apparently the majority 
did not. There is no record of disapproval from any 
lodge as such, whether of Masons or of their allied secret 
societies, to which this letter and its accompanying anti- 
Catholic circulars were distributed throughout the State 
of Wisconsin. On the contrary, there is proof that the 
direction to “throw aside party principles and vote for 
men who are right,” i.e., against candidates who are 
Catholics or “lined up with the Romans,” was numerously 
obeyed: The Catholics proscribed by this secret society 
were defeated in the primaries, whether Democratic or 
Republican, even those who had the hitherto all-powerful 
support of Senator La Follette. 





The ostracization of Catholics from political office or 
appointment by the circulation of atrocious calumnies 
through the stealthy agencies of secret societies has not 
been confined to Wisconsin. This infamous and anti- 
American conspiracy is in active operation throughout 
the Union; nor is it limited to politics, State, municipal 
or national. Lists are made out, after the Janesville 
sample, of men to be rejected and to be accepted, and 
they are preceded, accompanied and followed by literature 
of the Menace variety in order to stimulate the electorate 
to “throw aside party principles and vote for men who 
are right.” No Catholic and no candidate suspected of 
friendliness to Catholics is “right.” The plot is kept 
underground in places where Catholics are numerous, 
but where they are relatively few it is worked in the open. 
The Chronicle of Augusta, Ga., August 28, recorded that 
a Presbyterian candidate for Congress in the Georgia 
Tenth District was defeated by “the hue-and-cry that he 
was a near-Catholic, because forsooth his good wife is 
a Catholic”; and the Democratic Convention of the same 
district wrote into its platform: 


The doom of America’s priceless constitutional privileges 
will have been sealed the moment her governmental affairs 
become dominated by men whose supreme allegiance is to 
that church which disputes the authority of a secular govern- 
ment and whose high-priests arrogate to themselves the vice- 
regal powers of heaven. 

The district had been fed copiously on the legally 
unmailable writings of Watson and the unmailable matter 
he advertises for commercial and political purposes ; and 
as a consequence the small politicians and demagogues, 
exploiting the prejudices aroused, were able to write into 
a Democratic platform the denial of the rights of Ameri- 
can citizenship to Catholics. This achievement may ex- 
cite a smile in localities where Catholic numbers make 
such tactics impractical, but it is no laughing matter in 
such States as Georgia and Wisconsin. The Augusta 
Chronicle, one of the oldest and mose reputable papers 
in the Union, has taken its centuried life into its hands 
to protest against a system of “political proscription that 
makes it well-nigh impossible for Catholic citizens, an 
altogether desirable element of the Democratic Party and 
of our particular community, to live in this community or 
in this section of Georgia.”’ It adds a paragraph which 
will have pointed application in nearly every community 
in the land: 


And yet, they themselves are largely to blame; for it is 
but the simple truth to say that our Catholic friends have 
been altogether too complacent under such unjust goading; 
so much so that they have almost silently permitted their own 
religious faith to be made a byword and reproach by men 
who have no religion at all; or who, if they have any, adopt a 
poor way of showing it. And our Protestant friends—those 
who are, themselves, free of such poisonous prejudices— 
have, with few exceptions, remained altogether too indifferent 
to the rights and fair tredtment of their Catholic fellow 


citizens. 
Both charges are quite true, but the larger burden falls 
upon Catholic indifference. In places where our num- 
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bers preclude any open attempt at proscription we are 
inclined to shrug our shoulders at the Menace, Watsonian 
and Guardians of Liberty emanations, and think lightly 
or not at all of the sufferings of our less fortunately situ- 
ated Catholic brethren who are practically shorn of their 
suffrage rights, and are subjected to insult and discrim- 
ination in business and every-day life. We are not our- 
selves so free from the effects of religious discrimination 
as many would like to think, even in communities pre- 
ponderantly Catholic. We are acquainted with not a few 
such communities in which members of the Masonic and 
kindred societies receive political and semi-political ap- 
pointments and promotions in preference to equally or 
better qualified Catholics, in the proportion of three to 
one, though the relative Masonic and Catholic member- 
ship is in the ratio of one to a hundred. It would be 
well now, and it will soon become necessary, to give prac- 
tical consideration to the coincidence, and to bring it home 
to our fair-minded non-Catholic fellow-citizens, that 
such non-Catholic appointees are almost invariably 
Masons. A key will be found to the solution when it is 
realized that, though as in Janesville many Masons resent 
such methods, the Masonic and kindred societies are the 
favorite channels of the floods of anti-Catholic defama- 
tion that are deluging the land, and that the fomenters 
of anti-Catholic prejudice, the instigators of Catholic 
ostracization, and the forgers of these calumnies belong 
almost to a man to the Masonic fraternity. 

The larger Catholic communities may be able to endure 
it a while longer, but the smaller ones can not. We owe 
it to them and to our country and ourselves to protect 
both our weaker brethren and our Protestant country- 
men, who are being robbed by this campaign of calumny 
of the essential principles of American liberty, against 
the effects of a cowardly, illegal and iniquitous con- 
spiracy. The Masonic machinations may have to be con- 
sidered later, as they have been once before in our his- 
tory, not only by Catholics but by all citizens who are 
jealous of the equal rights accorded by the Constitution 
and do not want them monopolized by an external, extra- 
legal society ; but we have it in our power to put a stop 
to the public slanders that are filching our people of their 
rights and torturing their lives. 

And we can do it now. Here in New York decent 
people, Protestant and Catholic, are subjected to the in- 
sult of finding the Menace and its imitators at their doors 
and in their mails; and the like is going on throughout 
the land.” The question as to who is paying for this costly 
procedure may be postponed, but the question as to who 
is directly responsible can not. This illegal matter comes 
through the United States mails. It is delivered by the 
United States mail carriers. It is in direct violation of 
the United States laws. The Postmaster General of the 
United States is immediately responsible. Let the re- 
sponsibility be brought home to him. If we do not see 
that our rights are respected, we shall not ourselves be 
respected, nor deserve to be. M. Kenny, S.J. 





Motoring and Meekness 


It is hard for motorists to be meek of heart. The automo- 
bile seems to breed in those who use it a spirit of cruelty 
that is equalled only by the arrogance early risers display. 
There are few sadder spectacles in the world than the sight 
of the deterioration in character that can be traced to the 
use or possession of a motor-car. How many a person, once 
a model of kindness, patience and considerateness, has been 
made by the mere purchase of an automobile a pitiless tyrant. 
That such is often the case, keen observers own, for no one 
can ride habitually in an automobile without experiencing 
how regardless he is tempted to become of others’ rights. 
To the confirmed motorist speed laws are an insupportable 
tyranny; policemen, unreasonable despots; pedestrians, 
deadly enemies; carriages and slow-moving vehicles, objects 
of scorn and execration; all other automobilists, hated rivals. 
So it would seem that there can be little Christian meekness 
in the hearts of those passionately addicted to motoring. 
Even men and women who use an automobile only now and 
then have been observed to undergo, while seated in the 
vehicle, a complete change of disposition. The mild-man- 
nered and sweet-tempered suddenly become, in many in- 
stances, vindictive and irascible. There was a time, perhaps, 
when they could not praise too warmly the laws regulating 
the speed of automobiles, but place these same persons be- 
hind an anarchistic chauffeur and, as a rule, they soon learn 
to abuse roundly the “traffic squad,” speak disparagingly of 
our finest highways, and even call into question the justice of 
the automobile tax. 

The motoring habit indeed has few attendant circumstances 
that are not a menace to meekness. Resting at ease on well- 
cushioned seats, and safeguarded by “shock-absorbers” from 
jars and jolts, the motorist is prone to despise those less 
fortunate than he: a sense of security engenders arrogance. 
The pride of place is increased when he observes with satis- 
faction how greedily the car devours the road, and how 
swiftly the landscape shoots by. The average motorist’s 
fondness for savage noises and barbaric colors is notorious. 
Nor is his conversation, as a rule, that of the meek. He 
shamelessly boasts of his success in evading the law and 
outwitting the police; he talks incessantly of the superi- 
ority of his machine to that of others; he is ridiculously vain 
of the mileage indicated by his speedometer, and if, unhap- 
pily, he is able to drive as well as own the car he rides in, 
what Job-like patience his listeners must have! Moreover, 
the boundless wealth motorists have to possess in order to 
maintain a car, the costly and distinctive garb they affect, 
and the companionship they find most congenial, are all 
highly prejudicial to meekness. Among motorists, as a rule, 
the virtue is both starved and stifled. 

How fatal to the practice of Christian meekness the in- 
vention of the modern automobile would be appears to have 
been wonderfully foreseen by the Prophet Nahum in a vision. 
For a passage in the second chapter of his prophecy runs as 
follows: 

[The chariots’] drivers . . . are in confusion in the ways, 
the chariots jostle one against another in the streets; their 
looks are like torches, like lightning running to and fro. 
Could anything be more strikingly applicable to the mod- 

ern automobile than these words? Well may the warlike 
vehicles be said “to be in confusion in the ways.” They dart 
about like mad things. For the protection of the people 
vigilant guards have to be stationed at frequent intervals on 
the public thoroughfares. Yet in spite of all our care these 
battle cars of to-day reap a grim harvest of maimed and 
slain. Without question, too, our automobiles now “jostle 
one against another in the streets.” For their drivers are 
always struggling for precedence. Each strives to get ahead 
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No matter how wide the road may be, there 
It is wor- 


of his rivals. 
is scarcely room on it for vehicles of other kinds. 
thy of note that the word “jostle” owes its strength to under- 
statement, for our countryside is strewn with wrecks of 
motor-cars that may be said to have merely “jostled” one 
another as they sped along. How very like flaming “torches” 
automobiles appear as they flash through the darkness, with 
all their lights aglow! How justly, too, are speeding motor- 
cars compared to.lightning! The suddenness of their appear- 
ance, the swiftness of their departure and the havoc they 
sometimes leave in their path make the simile an excellent 
one. 

But when all is said, must we own that Christian meekness 
is quite incompatible with the possession of an automobile? 
Is there no adequate corrective for that hardness of heart 
of motor-cars 


and spiritual obtuseness the frequent use 
that a meek 


seems to cause? We would hesitate to say 
a contradiction in terms, and we like to think 
that some of those afflicted with a chronic addiction to mo- 
toring can, notwithstanding, keep the milk of concord sweet 
But at best the task is a very difficult one. A 


motorist is 


and tresh. 
superhuman motorist can, of course, be imagined who never 
runs, even in the country, more than twenty miles an hour, 
who never tries to demonstrate the superiority of his car to 
has no speedometer to point to boast- 
pedestrians, who 


all other makes, who 
fully, who invariably 
smilingly permits other automobilists to outstrip him, who 
speaks reverently of speed regulations and affectionately of 
the police, who lives within his income, and is tenderly de- 
voted to a large family of children, who keeps his hand as 
open as day to melting charity, is knolled to church by holy 
bells, sits at good men’s feasts and wipes his eyes of drops 
that sacred pity has engendered: a lively fancy can portray 
such «a marvelous motorist, but whether this fallen world 
could keep him long is seriously to be doubted. For in all prob- 
ability such a man would either find his car so unsurmountable 
a barrier to meekness, that he would finally forswear motoring 
altogether and become an anchorite, or he would take the lower 
and easier course, lose all hunger after holiness, and going to the 
opposite extreme—Corruptio optimi est pessima: “Lilies that 
fester smell far worse than weeds’—he would buy the swiftest 
automobile procurable, become almost bloodthirsty in his pas- 
sion for speed, and would then squander his patrimony by pay- 
ing fines in police courts, and enriching indigent rural sheriffs. 

Those motorists, however, whose hearts have not yet been 
completely turned to stone will be glad to learn that the 
process can be indefinitely retarded, and even permanently 
stayed, simply by striving to become, at least in some re- 
spects, like the unearthly automobilist just described. More- 
over, the meditative perusal of pious books while out motor- 
ing is said to promote meekness of heart to a wonderful 
degree, for excessive rapidity is then, of course, quite out 
of the question, and the more moderate the speed of an 
automobile is, the meeker are its occupants likely to be. In 
this connection the high example of Queen Candace’s cham- 
berlain deserves to be recalled. As he bowled along in his 
chariot, we are told in the Acts of the Apostles, he was read- 
ing, with but little comprehension, the Book of Isaias. Along 
came St. Philip on foot, and volunteered to expound for him 
the text. Thereat the chamberlain, instead of scornfully re- 
jecting the offer, shooting ahead and leaving the Apostle in 
a cloud of dust, as most modern automobilists would prob- 
ably have done, politely invited St. Philip into the chariot 
and listened so meekly to the saint's explanation of the 
prophet that the ride ended with the chamberlain’s baptism. 
What a lesson for the modern motorist! Let him speak 
gently to plodding wayfarers instead of harshly tooting at 
them, let him pick up tired pedestrians instead of running 
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them down, and he may receive as his reward the spirit of 
meekness. WALTER DWIGHT, S.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Wealthy Parishes without Parochial Schools 


To the Editor of America: 

The editorial, “A Word to Parents,” in your issue of Septem- 
ber 5, reminding parents of their imperative duty to give their 
children a Catholic education in a Catholic school, is surely a 
thought provoker, and the nianifest truth of your first line, “The 
minds of parents are filled these days with many thoughts,” im- 
pels me to say, that since you have hit the parents straight from 
the shoulder, it seems opportune for your fearless paper to deal 
a like blow to some of our pastors who fail to interpret the read- 
ing of the councils of the Church, relative to their duty to fur- 
nish us with parochial schools wherever it is possible. Sauce 
for the goose might be good for the gander. 

I am the parent of two girls and I am proud to say that I 
have always maintained the necessity of a parochial school 
wherever it is possible. As one of my children is now ready 
to enter school, I am indeed “filled these days with many 
thoughts,” among them the following: 

There are certain parishes established for more than a quarter 
of a century, and now practically free from debt, in which there 
is neither a parochial school nor any hope of a parochial school ; 
and this in spite of the fact that their churches have cost close 
to a quarter of a million of dollars. They are architecturally so per- 
fect that they are visited by art students for the purpose of study, 
and have vested choirs and high-priced organists, so famous that 
over them at times might be written the sign S.R.O.; and yet no 
parochial school. Are not parochial schools “possible” in parishes 
such as these? Should we Catholic parents bow in submission 
before such conditions, and if we do not like them, wander, 
gypsy-like, from our homes to other less prosperous places where 
we may find Catholic schools for our children? 

It is true that the parishes I have described, have catechism 
classes after school hours, but do not the children of to-day, 
like ourselves, in our own days of childhood, regard the taking 
on of extra work after school as a penance? Besides, how 
can the “Catholic atmosphere and constant example of Catholic 
virtue” be found in a short catechism class after the child has 
been for five hours in a public school? 

We parents, thanks to our own Catholic training in a Catholic 
school, are not so prone to forget that it is not only our privi- 
lege but our duty to give our own children a Catholic educa- 
tion in a Catholic school. But what about the failure of pastors 
to furnish us with parochial schools? You have very ably 
reminded us of our duty. Is there not a duty imposed upon 
pastors, or is there, after all, a real difference between Tweedle- 
Dum and Tweedle-Dee? 


Rhode Island. W..J. P. 


Readiness of the Laity to Cooperate 


To the Editor of America: 

The statements made by M. A. Malloy in his article on 
“The Lay Apostolate” are simply untenable. All the activity 
ever evidenced in the Church has proceeded from her Hier- 
archy. When the American episcopate speaks, the laity will 
rally. An army is nothing without the orders of a general. 
The crusades were initiated by the words of popes and 
bishops, and the laity responded nobly. Every cause demands 
a leader; and to-day when so much vile literature is circulat- 
ing, a protest from the combined hierarchy would produce 
tremendous effect. When the “generals” sound the call, the 
laity will act. SouTHERN INDIANA. 

Haubstadt, Ind. 
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Laymen have Leaders 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Among your interesting communications last week, I noted 
one entitled “Instructing the People,’ in which the writer 
says, “I do not find the American Jesuits on their missions 
or in their churches doing anything practical to employ 
popular priced Catholic literature to instruct and fortify our 
Catholic men.” As a staunch ally of the Jesuit Fathers, | 
would like to make a correction, which will start with the 
question: Has your Brooklyn correspondent ever gone over 
to the Jesuit House of Retreats for Laymen on Staten Island? 
If so, he has been abundantly instructed by the Jesuit Fathers 
on the subject of social studies and social activities for Cath- 
olic laymen. The chief text-book used is quite properly “A 
Primer of Social Science.” 

A member of my family has just returned from the second 
year’s Retreat for Laymen at Overbrook, Pa. conducted by 
Father Shealy, S.J. In June the wife and daughter of the 
family received engraved cards from the Religious of the 
Sacred Heart, inviting them to attend a week-end retreat for 
women of the world at Eden Hall, Torresdale, Pa. So far 
as | know all of these retreats for the laity are conducted by 
the Jesuit Fathers. Retreats for working men and women 
are well attended at hours and seasons adapted to their con- 
venience. We can not justly complain that we have no 
leaders. The real trouble is that our leaders have not enough 
followers. E. S. CHESTER. 
Chester Springs, Pa. 


The “Menace” in Public Cars 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Several days ago while traveling in one of the suburbs of 
Boston, I boarded a car, and as | was about to take my seat, 
I noticed what I thought was one of the dailies lying on the 
floor. I picked it up and to my surprise and horror found 
that it was a copy of the scavenger called the Menace. I took 
it with me when | left the car, and on arriving home de- 
stroyed the ungodly sheet. I had heard of the paper before, 
but had never seen it; its foulnéss appalled me. Must we 
Catholics, or rather must people of decency submit to having 
this calumnious and vile thing not only circulated in the mails 
but allowed to lie exposed in our public cars where even a 
child may read it? | for one wish to register my protest. 

Boston, Mass. D.. Ae he 


The Best of Short Poems 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In accordance with the suggestion given in AMERICA a few 
weeks ago that readers might do well to send their choice of 
best short poems, basing their selection on poetic imagina- 
tion, moral nobility of contents, truth of philosophy, artistic 
beauty of technique, | have chosen one which seems to com- 
bine all these points of excellence in an eminent degree: the 
“Hound of .Heaven,” by Francis Thompson. 

1. The idea that God's love for His creature is so com- 
pelling that all the realms of nature, of human affection and 
of honor can not. shield him from its pursuit is poetic, be- 
cause it is based on reality in principle and colored by imagi- 
nation in detail. 2. It is a poem which, if read aright, must 
turn the reader from the paltry things that seem to the ever- 
lasting things that are. Its theme is universal, for every 
heart that aspires, must learn that the “Designer chars the 
wood before He can limn with it”; that God is Supreme Love 
and that to flee from this “tremendous Lover” is to flee from 


happiness. 3. It gives the right idea of God, of “strong feet 





that follow after,” of the divine resourcefulness that tries 
every means to attain the end: the conquest of the human 
heart. It teaches the consoling lesson which all men need, that 
suffering is but the “shade of His Hand outstretched caress- 
ingly,” that we are richer eternally for the joys time robs us 
of, for “all that He took from us, He did but take that we 
might seek it in His arms.” 4. The diction is perfect, whether 
the theme be “the gold gateways of the stars,” or the 
“traitorous trueness and loyal deceit’ of all things that refuse 
to betray the Creator by satisfying His evading creature. 
The poetic construction is in harmony with the subject and 
we catch our breath in tense expectation as we hear the “un- 
hurrying chase and unperturbed pace” of the feet that fol- 
low, as insistent as the strokes of a hammer. The contrast 
of grouped words, as “deliberate speed,” “majestic instancy,” 
“unhurrying chase,” suggest the calmness of one sure of 
victory, for in this world or the next, God must capture the 
Heeing soul. The break of the poem by the repetition of the 
stanza that tells of the chase produces the same effect on the 
imagination as the beat of the hunter’s horse and the leaps 
and barks of the hound produce on the ear of one familiar 
with the hunt. The conclusion is inevitable: “Rise, clasp 
my Hand and come.” So: <. 


The High Cost of Dying 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Much has been said, and is being said, on the high cost of 
living but the altitude of the expense of dying seems to excite 
no public protest. The old-time joke of the sick man who kept 
walking about “to save funeral expenses” has become almost an 
actuality. What the ancient and honorable guild of sextons and 
undertakers call an ordinary “decent funeral” now means an 
expenditure of from $250 to $1,000, in many instances a heritage 
of debt and misery to the family of the deceased. In place of 
the old-fashioned coffin we have the new-fangled “open, satin- 
padded couch casket,” or some other invention of the Trust that 
makes a mockery of death. In the old coffin days a cemetery 
grave had ample space for half a dozen interments. Now, with 
the mammoth caskets, their outer boxes, pads and other annexes 
there is scant room for three burials in a grave. And the price 
of the grave itself has jumped. A plot in one of our cemeteries 
for which my grandfather paid $75 in the ‘fifties I could not 
duplicate to-day for $250. 

It would not be practical perhaps to imitate here and now the 
Florentine burial confraternity of the Misercordia, but could 
not the Holy Name Society, for instance, add a corporal work 
of mercy to its program and bring about a reform of present- 
day funerals and their incidentals? Other funeral abuses than 
extravagant floral offerings cry out loudly for reform. 

New York. FRA MISERICORDLE. 


Election of Popes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In connection with the article on the late conclave, may I 
ask if any Popes were ever elected by acclamation or com- 
promise? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. ces. ee 

[Popes have been elected both by acclamation and com- 
promise. Amongst those elected by the former method were: 
St. Fabian (238); Gregory VII (1073); Paschal II (1099); 
Julius III (1550); Marcellus IT (1555); Paul IV (1555); Pius 
IV (1559); St. Pius V (1566); Sixtus V (1585); Urban VII 
(1590); Gregory XIV (1590); and Gregory XV (1621). Those 
elected by compromise were: Clement IV (1265); Clement 
V and John XXII, the first and second Avignon Popes.— 
Editor, AMERICA. | 
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The Holy Father’s Appeal 


The first encyclical of the newly-elected Sovereign 
Pontiff is, very fittingly, an earnest plea for peace. It is 
the appeal of a loving father to his quarreling children, 
of a watchful pastor to his erring sheep. Pope Benedict 
writes: 

Looking out upon the flock entrusted to our care, the im- 
mense spectacle of a general war has struck us with unutterable 
horror and sadness. When we see such a considerable portion 
of Europe devastated by fire and sword and drenched with the 
blood of Christians, it is encumbent upon us to embrace all 
without distinction, lambs and sheep, in the arms of paternal 
charity. We exhort most earnestly those who govern the 
destiny of the nations that they should bring themselves to a 
frame of mind whereby they may put aside all dissensions con- 
trary to the welfare of humanity. Let them realize that there 
already is too much suffering and sorrow attached to this mortal 
life, and that it should not be rendered more wretched or more 
sorrowful. Let them realize how much ruin and disaster already 
have been wrought, and how much human blood already has 


been shed. 


In both the opposing hosts now battling in Europe, 
the Holy Father numbers his children by hundreds of 
thousands. Even the innumerable combatants who do 
not acknowledge him as the Vicar of the Prince of Peace 
and the shepherd of their souls, recognize in him the 
head of the oldest Church in Christendom. By birth, 
moreover, he belongs to a neutral nation. The moving 
appeal of Pope Benedict XV, therefore, should be heard 
above the clash of arms and the roar of artillery. 
“Hasten to enter into a council of peace,” he implores 
the leaders of the warring peoples. That they may 
speedily hearken to the appeal of the Supreme Pontiff 
should be our fervent prayer. Then God, the Author 
and Lover of peace, to know whom is to live, to serve 
whom is to rule, will bestow on His servants that peace 
which the world can not give, and taking from the 
hearts of His children all hatred and fear will impart to 
them the spirit of meekness and tranquillity. 





Peace 


The President of the United States has issued a proc- 
lamation in which he has appointed October 4 as a day 
of prayer and supplication for “healing peace.” In a 
document which is a monument to his piety and rever- 
ence, and is instinct with the very deepest sympathy for 
the distracted nations of Europe, he has called upon all 
God-fearing persons to unite in petition to the Father 
of all to give concord ‘to His warring children. The 
message is a manly, straightforward, undisguised ex- 
pression of humble faith, and as such must challenge the 
respect of every right-thinking American. Certainly its 
spirit and its purpose have our heartiest approval, and we 
can not commend too strongly obedience to its request. 
It is eminently fitting that the people who alone among 
the greater nations of the world are enjoying the blessing 
of undisturbed and unthreatened peace should make an 
earnest and a common plea for the bestowal of that same 
blessing on those who are less fortunate than themselves. 
From us especially who are Catholics the President’s 
desire should meet with hearty and whole-souled re- 
sponse. 

Peace, indeed, is no unfamiliar object of our prayers. 
The sun never sets on our petitions for it. In every Mass 
that is said the priest solemnly prays that the peace of 
the Lord may be on the faithful, and his prayer includes 
not only the few who are present, but all men throughout 
the world. Every morning at daybreak, and it is always 
daybreak somewhere, the Church’s official minister takes 
the Sacred Host in his hands and, speaking in her name, 
makes the sign of the cross over the Precious Blood and 
fervently asks for peace. The Holy Sacrifice is our daily 
prayer for peace. It will be a consolation for us, there- 
fore, to obey the President; all the more as we shall 
know that on the day appointed not only from our hearts 
but from all hearts, not only in our churches but in all 
the churches of the land, there will go up a prayer to the 
God of peace to restore peace to the lands from which 
peace has fled. 

We have indeed cause enough to pray. For apart from 
the stagnation of trade and its inevitable reaction on 
our own prosperity; apart from the famine and misery 
which even now are stalking in the wake of the armies 
and soon must make their way unchecked throughout the 
land; apart, too, from the many corpses with fixed and 
staring eyes, and crushed and mangled limbs, and up- 
turned, blood-stained, pain-distorted faces that lie so still, 
unburied, on many fields of battle; apart even from the 
many, many thousands who must sit at home and weep 
and wait in vain for those who will never more return; 
there is God’s anger at the spectacle of the wanton waste 
of life, and the scandal of the Gentiles who are even now, 
and not without justice, taunting Christians with the un- 
reality of their boasted faith. The Heart of Christ, too, 
the meek and humble, is wounded beyond expression 
by the unholy strife. The gospel of peace that He 
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preached, and for which He died, is quite forgotten, the 
bond of unity in which He wished all men to live is hope- 
lessly rent asunder, the love which He bade His children 
cherish one for the other has turned to hate. Evil pas- 
sions are running riot and wickedness is rife throughout 
His kingdom. Are not these sufficient reasons for pray- 
ing, with all our strength, that the Prince of Peace may 
not turn His face away for ever, but may have pity on 
our blindness and our weakness and give us aid, since 
we have no hope of aid save from Him? Surely the state 
of Europe is sad enough to move us all to pray for peace. 


The Divergent Deans 


In the cloistered pages of the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Rev. Bernard Iddings Bell, Dean of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Cathedral at Fond-du-Lac, austerely points out the 
danger of tolerance in religion. Under the sunny skies 
of Southern California, where men’s minds are larger, 
the Rev. George Hodges, Dean of the Episcopalian Di- 
vinity School at Cambridge, preaches a tolerance in re- 
ligion “as broad,” writes a Congregationalist admirer, 
“as the far horizons of our California mesas.” The dis- 
cerning critic will note a certain divergence in the 
message of the two Deans. Dean Bell says that he is 
a Catholic; Dean Hodges is content to be called a Prot- 
estant. Dean Bell abhors communicatio in sacris cum 
hereticis and “this passing of genial compliment about 
one another’s superlative worth”; the tolerant Dean 
Hodges unites in a vesper service with a Congregation- 
alist clergyman, “upon whom the unwonted millinery” 
of the Episcopal Church did not sit ungracefully. Dean 
Bell says very correctly that Christ stood for definiteness 
in religion, and that He earnestly urged His followers to 
imitate His example. Dean Hodges, however, in large 
and comfortable words outlines a generously broad pro- 
gram for the reunion of the Protestant Episcopal with 
other Protestant Churches. Dean Bell preaches the 
“faith of the Catholic Church” in his Wisconsin cathedral ; 
the Dean from Cambridge holds that the faith of this 
same Church is moving towards Broad Church ideals, 
because “the democratic spirit of the times demands it.” 
Dean Bell doubtless looks upon the Episcopate as a divine 
institution; Dean Hodges favors the Episcopate with his 
approval because it gets results. “Apostolic succession? 
We are defining that nowadays in terms of efficiency, 
not of supernatural grace. Validity of orders is tested 
not by historic form but by spiritual productiveness. We 
hold to our form of Church administration because it 
will give better results than any other form.” Thus does 
the tolerant Dean Hodges take to his bosom the Zeitgeist 
so abhorred by the Dean of Fond-du-Lac. While it is 
plain that the two Deans do not unite to form one glori- 
ous harmony, it is not so clear which of the two is 
authorized to bear witness for the Church of which each 
is a member. Dean Bell, it is true, administers a cathe- 
dral, but Dean Hodges guides the destinies of a divinity 





school. The functions of a cathedral dean, while exalted, 
are largely administrative. Dean Hodges, representing 
the Faculty of Theology, would seem more closely allied 
with the teaching Church. Fairly enough, then, may 
Dean Hodges be accepted as the accredited spokesman for 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States. 
For it is Protestant, both in name and reality, and so is 
the Dean of the divinity school at Cambridge. 


The Devil’s Work? 


Two expressions are much in vogue at present. Men 
are saying that war is hell, and that its soldiers are doing 
the devil’s work. It is quite in keeping with man’s in- 
consistency that those who have long been protesting 
against the very idea of hell should be so ready to use it 
when they have need of a term of comparison by which 
to indicate the unimagined horrors of the present 
struggle. The expression, while not novel, is forceful, 
but it is far from accurate. War is only the temporary 
work of puny man, whereas hell is everlasting, a punish- 
ment inflicted by the offended and all-powerful God. The 
other expression has become fairly current, especially 
among good people, and it is not without its grain of 
truth; but for all that it is open to serious misconception. 
Is it true that the soldier’s work is the devil’s work? 
Certainly the flying bullets and the shrapnel and the 
bursting shells are summoning away many a man before 
his Judge; there is reason to fear that the account of 
many a stewardship is being found wanting; it is vain to 
hope that all are ready and that none are going down to 
the place of torment. Unfortunately, the soldier’s work 
is precisely this: to hurry human souls out of this life, 
and to send them, prepared or not, before the awful seat 
of judgment. This is the miserable part of his otherwise 
glorious task for it is a glorious thing to defend one’s 
native land, and in so far may his action be said to re- 
semble the devil’s. To his missiles may be traced, in a 
certain sense, the fact that men are going down to hell, 
but he is, at most, the occasion, not the cause. It is not 
his fault if men go into battle mortal enemies of God; 
no bullet ever sent a man to hell, but only his own per- 
sonal guilt. Not the going out of life, but the going out 
of it in sin makes a man to be placed upon the left of 
God. 

There is no moral culpability in what the soldier finds 
himself obliged to do. If the war is obviously just, the 
soldier’s part in it is no less obviously not unjust. It is 
his bounden duty to defend his country. If so com- 
manded he may, without becoming blameworthy, do his 
best within the laws of war to wound and take the 
enemy’s life. It is always ugly work to kill one’s fellow- 
man ; but if it is done in lawful warfare and from patriotic 
motives it should cause no disquiet of conscience what- 
soever ; to defend one’s native or adopted country is a 
good, loyal and laudable thing. Nor is it necessary that 
the war should appear to him obviously just; it is suffi- 
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cient if it is not obviously unjust. It goes without say- 
ing, that in the case in which he has clear conviction that 
his country is wholly at fault, he could take no deliberate 
share in her injustice; it might be necessary for him to 
walk in the ranks, but he could not in conscience fire so 
as to wound or kill. Such a case, however, is purely 
speculative ; as things are in everyday life it is practically 
impossible. The reasons that are given to the public as 
justifying the taking up of arms are almost invariably 
such as would justify a soldier in fighting his country’s 
battles. It would be only a very exceptional case in 
which he would be obliged to make investigations ; gen- 
erally speaking he may accept his government's state- 
ments at their face value. The counsels that control the 
actions of the powers behind the throne are too deeply 
shrouded for even a keen-witted diplomat to penetrate 
their secrecy. The very cleverest men may find it im- 
possible to pronounce upon the righteousness of any war, 
because they can not get sufficient data on which to base 
a safe judgment. Under circumstances such as these the 
men most capable of judging for themselves may safely 
take for granted the rectitude of their country’s quarrel, 
and without the slightest scruple espouse her cause. The 
same, and with more reason, is true of the common 
What does he know of the inner motives that 
What grounds has he for 


soldier. 
dictate the nation’s policy? 
saying that his country’s war is culpable in God’s sight? 
Absolutely none. Neither should he presume to set up 
his judgment in opposition to that of clever, and as far 
as he knows, upright men. It is wrong, therefore, to 
affirm, without restriction, that the soldiers now fighting 
in Europe, or any soldiers, are doing the devil's work. 
On the contrary, they are doing their duty, and the call 
of duty is the voice of God. 


Foreign Missions in Distress 


The effects of the great European war are far-reach- 
ing. They are felt with particular intensity in our Cath- 
olic missions throughout the world. The great work of 
converting people to Christ is likely to suffer untold harm. 
Indeed, in many places its energies are in danger of be- 
coming paralyzed. Flourishing missions which have 
grown up rapidly within recent years are already lan- 
guishing for want of material support. A timely appeal 
has, therefore, been made to us. Five-sixths of the 
entire annual contribution to the foreign missions, we are 
told, had hitherto come from the three countries now 
most disabled by the war: France, Germany and Bel- 
gium. These sources of missionary alms are not only 
sealed for the present, but it may be long before they 
can again be reopened. Protestant missionaries, on the 
contrary, are not suffering, and their splendid salaries 
and mission gifts will continue to be forthcoming from 
their American brethren. It is all the more imperative, 
therefore, that we should come to the relief of our 
foreign Catholic missions throughout the world. They 





have always been straitened for want of means; how 
then can they face the present calamity if we do not 
liberally support them in this great emergency? Hard 
times are at our own doors; but we are at least blest with 
peace and it is to us the Church must look to supply the 
five-sixths of the world’s missionary fund as far as that 
is possible. It is the cry of souls sitting in darkness and 
the shadow of death, that goes forth to us and should 
touch our hearts. A generous answer will make us par- 
ticipate in the work of the apostolate, the conversion of 
the heathen, and thereby reap a share in the great reward 
of the foreign missionary. It is God’s way of bestowing 
upon us a vocation to participate in the spreading of His 
Kingdom. His Divine Providence thus makes the salva- 
tion of other souls dependent upon our cooperation. 
Shall we allow them to perish when it lies in our power 
to help them, and perhaps secure for them the help of 
many others? 


‘‘A bas la Calotte!’’ 


Such was the popular cry in official France a few 
months ago. It is no longer heard, however. France 
has changed. She was at peace then. She is at war 
now. In peace her officials calumniated and robbed 
priests and Sisters, ridiculed them and their manner of 
life, drove them penniless into exile, to live or die, as 
might be. A bas la Calotte was a stirring cry. Not so 
now. France is struggling for her very life; and, be- 
hold! the men whom her officials branded as traitors 
have flocked to her standard, many of them from their 
exiles in foreign lands, to the number of 15,000, or more. 
They are foremost in deeds of courage and heroism. 
France, the France of the French people, is proud of 
them, wild with enthusiasm over the priests who stand 
on her firing line and drop in her trenches, maftyrs to 
patriotism. 

The politicians, where are they? Some months since 
they were the only patriots in the whole country. France 
was at peace then. And now? They are as patriotic as 
ever. One has exposed life and limb by becoming a pay- 
master in the army; others are hazarding their safety by 
writing proclamations, still others are absent on pressing 
business. The “traitor” priests are face to face with the 
enemy ; the politicians are tucked away snugly. The war 
will cease some day; the courage of the “patriots” will 
revive; they will come into the limelight again and 
valiantly seek the enemy, defenceless priests and innocent 
Sisters. For the present, however, A bas la Calotte is 
unpopular. Maybe the French people will never listen to 


it again. They are quick to learn a lesson. 


Starting a Conversation 


This is a work that has to be done so often that it is 
surprising no one has made a thorough study of the sub- 
ject and reduced it to rule. The various chess-openings 
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have been systematized and named. There is hardly 
any trade or sport in which the opening attack has not 
been carefuly considered. The college graduate knows 
what to do if he wins the toss in football or de- 
bate. What will he do if he has the first inning in a con- 
versation? He can not tell you. He looks over his list 
of electives and does not find conversation among them. 

But you will say that the opening of conversation has 
already been determined by the common practice of the 
human race. Different languages may vary the expres- 
sion, but the idea remains the same. The German may 
inquire about your “going,” the Frenchman about your 
“carrying,” the Englishman about your “being,” but they 
all refer politely to health. Health is by every right of 
custom, tradition, history and ethnology the universally 
accepted opening of all conversations. We may as well 
admit at once that the fact can not be denied, but we 
might, in the language of logic, distinguish the terms and 
deny the consequences. We shall do so equivalently by 
referring to the title just above. We said starter, not 
opener. Everybody knows that the health question is 
just a tuning up, or what might be called a clearing of 
the throat, a sort of conversational nod. The real work 
remains after the health preliminaries have been dis- 
missed. 

We now offer our topic, which is a successful starter 
of conversation and is equally successful in continuing 
and concluding the same duty of mankind. The topic 
is the “common enemy.” Strangers have to skirmish a 
little to find the common enemy. When the nationalities 
of each of the parties to the conversation are known, they 
at once have a large subject for discussion in the weak- 
nesses of a second or third nation. Before that fertile 
subject is exhausted, the combatants know one another’s 
cities, and with other nations disposed of, the character 
of other cities is located, brought within range, and rid- 
died by an unflagging bombardment. If the conversers 
are neighbors, they have the people next door ; if they are 
fellow-boarders, they have the people in the next room. 

Our topic is somewhat slow in getting under way 
where the conversation is between entire strangers. But 
its best performance can be seen where old friends meet. 
Here there is no skirmishing or diplomacy or mediation; 
hostilities are immediate. ‘‘Mrs. So-and-so is at her old 
tricks.” “I suppose you heard the latest about Hittem.”’ 
There is a glance or two around, a drawing together of 
chairs, a lowering of voices, and the stage is set for a 
successful conversation and killing. It becomes some- 
what embarrassing and tragic at times, if one talker has 
to sacrifice a personal friend. But there is compensation. 
The other will gladly allow a friend to go up in smoke 
for the sake of promoting extensive conversation. The 
accepted ending of the scene is phrased in the sentence: 
“Now, remember, this is all entre nous.” The last words 
are French and are translated: “Touch it up and give it 
to the Associated Press.” 

You will fail if you try to start a conversation or keep 








it up by praising others. Some persons can not pro- 


nounce one word and some can not pronounce another, 
The 
common enemy is the unfailing, ever reliable topic. You 
remember that Pilate and Herod had not spoken for a 
They finally found their tongues when they 
Their first conversation, no doubt, 


but no one seems to be able to pronounce praises. 


long time. 
got a common enemy. 
interlarded with words such as “fool,” “malefactor,” was 
the crucifixion of Christ's character. 


LITERATURE 


Strains in Modern Poetry 


Poetry has a kinship with solitude. When men are wearied 
with the sound and fury of life’s battle, when they are tired of 
the striving and the straining they go aside and rest a while; 
they seek some nook of God’s creation where the tall trees and 
the silent mountains and the swift-flowing rivers tell them of 
peace by day, and where the silent stars and the quiet sky speak 
soothing messages to their weary hearts. So, at least, it used to 
be with poetry. Men went to it with eager appetite for some- 
thing higher; after the dust of the battle, after facing day by 
day all the nameless weaknesses and miseries and sorrows fol- 
lowing from contact with their fellow man, they took up the 
great poets to renew themselves in the spirit of man’s nobler 
nature. In poetry they found their ideals created, their emotions 
enriched and their reflections ennobled; they found themselves 
transported into a world that was ideal yet real, and they came 
back to their daily tasks not discontented and debased, but endued 
with stronger spirit, quickened with a keener sense of life, eager 
for the battle once more. 

When we read some of our “modern” poetry we feel sorry for 
the gracious muse that in other days was wont to fill men’s 
hearts with joy, their minds with high resolves and their im- 
aginations with lovely forms. Sorry, we say, because some of 
our moderns are turning poetry to other uses. They are taking 
advantage of what they call and consider present-day conditions, 
and inspired, as they seem to think, by the dreary lives of the 
hungering millions, they shield themselves under the banner of 
“new thought” and hold out to their eager followers a world of 
possibilities never to be realized, a mirage never to be reached. 
One strain of this bewildering song is prevalent in a number of 
poems published in recent years. It sings of a great goal, a 
region unknown, a veritable pasture land, where tired humanity 
may feed, the be-all and the end-all, where everything will be 
righted and sorrows will be no more. Just where this wonderful 
“heaven” is we do not know, but a recent volume of poems by 
Mr. George Woodberry tells us something of this magic, un- 
known land. He writes: 

| heard in my youth of a kingdom, lying fair at the whole 

world’s end, 

And pilgrim-wise I clothed myself in my boyhood there 

to wend 


And all men spoke of the kingdom, when they looked on 
my face of joy, 

And the souls of the dead spun the golden thread in the 
heart of the silent boy. 

So I lived with beauty and duty long; and I flourished in 
noble years; 

But I came not nigh to the kingdom thereby; and my 
youth was thronged with fears. 


Somewhere he met a spirit, “a youth with a torch,” and a 


voice cries: 
I have cleansed thy eyes of beauty; 
I have cleansed thy heart of duty. 


Then they journey on “past the sensual, past the moral,” till 
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finally they are living and breathing in “the Kingdom of All- 
Souls.” 

Mr. Woodbury shows us in another poem called “The Way,” 
how the soul of man is made free. 


He shall do the deeds of the great life-will 
That is manifest under the sun. 


He shall not give heed what another saith, 
Or to doctrines false or true. 


He shall not make narrow his heart with truth. 


He shall not give a bond in the days of his youth 
Against his manhood’s day; 


And to him in the fulness of time shall be given, 
To have no master on earth or in heaven. 


He shall do the will that is stronger than his; 
He shall act in the infinite; : 


Here is the land of freedom! Not from the eternal words 
that flashed from Sinai, not from the sublime doctrines of Jesus 
of Nazareth, is man made free, but “He shall have no master 
on earth or in heaven.” He shall obey or act in the “infinite.” 
Vague, intangible, elusive it all is; more than this, some of the 
doctrine is positively destructive of law and order. Translate 
the language into action. Make men practise it and the United 
States will need to.call out her army for the defense of her citi- 
zens. 

Another strain of this bewildering wail comes from Dorothy 
L. Beall in a poem called “The Young God Wish.” “In the land 
of the new sight” she found him, and he tells her: 

am the young God Wish—All my life is desire. 
I am the wailing spirit of infinite want. 
So this poet sits down with “Want” in “the glad gold of sunrise” 
and at his voice a veritable “dawn” comes into her eyes. Surely, 
behind such a flood of indefiniteness there must be “a wailing 
spirit” of some kind. There is a clutching at the intangible, a 
seeing of a vision that is no vision; it fades at the touch. 
Then Louise Ayres Garnett tells us in “The Glimpse”: 


I beat upon closed doors; 
My hands are numb, 


I beat upon closed doors; 
O doors, respond! 
Once through a shining rift 
I saw beyond a 
Here, at last, seems to be the secret of all this admixture of 
wild yearning and wraith-like possession. These men and women 
are beating at closed doors; they are peering into the “Beyond.” 
Men indeed, are restless; souls are hungering; hearts are burn- 
ing; desolation is saddening many a life; loneliness, thirst for 
affection, desire of companionship are eating away thousands of 
But no such manna as we find in these modern poems 
is going to feed the hungry ones*in the desert. Human hearts 
need human food; they can not feed on the unapparent. Tired 
spirits want rest; they can not rest somewhere out in the in- 
visible with the “Young God Wish.” 

There is another strain of this modern lyre very much akin 
to the for the invisible. Its theme is the 
“Toilers.” Poor toilers! No one doubts the need of a champion 
for them, but poems that breed discontent are no champions. 
Poems that place God in a false light are ruinous to the toilers’ 
cause. Edwin Markham, for instance, in spite of the peaceful 
sentiment in some of his shorter poems, joins in this chorus of 
Here are some lines from “The Toilers”: 


hearts. 


restless longing 


discontent. 


Their blind feet drift in the darkness, and no one is 


leading; f 
Their toil is the pasture, where hyenas and harpies are 


feeding; 





| 


Say, Shelley, where are you—where are you? Our hearts 


are a-breaking! 
The fight in the terrible darkness—the shame—the for- 


saking! 

“Terrible” indeed must be the “darkness” out of which comes 
the cry for help to the rebellious Shelley! Alas for the modern 
toilers if Shelley be their last resource! What of the Great 
Toiler of Nazareth in the prime of His Manhood holding out 
His own toil-worn hands to help the falling and give strength 
to the weak? He is the last appeal. He and no other will heal 
the toilers’ wounds. From the same poet we have the terrible 
“Wail of the Wandering Dead”: 


Death, too, is a chimera and betrays, 
And yet they promised we should enter rest; 


We played all comers at the old Gray Inn, : 
We played the King of Players to our cost. 

We played him fair and had no chance to win; 
The dice of God were loaded and we lost. 


“The dice of God were loaded and we lost.” This is nothing 
short of blasphemy against a God of love Who wills not the 
death of the sinner, the burden of whose mission to men is, 
“Come to Me, all you that labor and are heavy-laden and I will 
refresh you.” The spirit of these poems is a snare and a 
delusion; there is no heip for the toilers in such outpourings; 
peace and contentment are not in them; they are rebellious, false 
to God, unfair to the toiler, breeders of discontent, mockers of 
humanity. If this poetry is meant for man, it has missed its 
aim; it has turned from its source; it is pointing in the wrong 
Carlyle speaks of the old distinction between vates 
the prophet and vates the poet. The former he calls a revealer 
of what we are to do, the latter of what we are to love. “The 
highest voice ever heard on this earth said withal, ‘Consider 
the lilies of the field; they toil not, neither do they spin; yet 
Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’” 
Now these modern prophets in a sense, have lost their eye for 
beauty. They are beating at closed doors, while they fail to 
knock at the Door behind which are eternal beauty and everlast- 
ing strength. They are hovering around dried-up fountains, not 
seeing the well whence is springing a fountain of living water. 
The great mass of broken and bruised humanity will never rest 
in these visionary havens. There is no region of perfect 
peace this side of the grave, and so men must learn to bear their 
crosses, not to flee them. Francis Thompson fled Christ “down 
the arches of the years,” but in the end he learned that “all 
things fly thee for thou fliest Me.” And the lesson of his fleeing 
was: . 

All which I took from thee I did but take not for thy 

harms, 

But just that thou might’st seek it in my arms. 

All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for thee at home; 
Rise, clasp my hand and come! 


direction. 


This is the lesson for the moderns to learn; let them use their 
imagery, their fine phrasing, their music and their charm to 
raise man’s mind and heart to a real heaven where all His real 
treasures are stored, a veritable Kingdom that knows no change 
that is the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

The angels keep their ancient places, 
Turn but a stone and start a wing, 
‘Tis ye, ‘tis your estrangéd faces 


That miss the many-splendored thing. 
J. S. Hogan, s.3. 


REVIEWS 


Parish Life Under Queen Elizabeth. An Introductory 
Study. By W. P. M. Kennepy, M.A. The Catholic Library 
No. 9. St. Louis: B. Herder. $0.30. 

The author has done no small service to the student of 
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history by this “Introductory Study” of Elizabethan life. An 
unbiased historical view is given based upon reliable docu- 
ments, with the sources abundantly indicated. It is a sad 
story of the unhappiness, confusion, immorality and religious 
indifference brought about by the vanity and tyranny of a 
single woman. The impression that there was a united 
Protestant England as opposed to a Catholic England is here 
entirely dispelled. We find Protestantism divided into 
wrangling factions, and Puritanism as obnoxious to the 
reigning sovereign as was Catholicism, and persecuted with a 
similar hatred. The dreadful pressure brought to bear upon 
Catholics themselves was made more effective by the fact 
that the persecution began by depriving them of their spiritual 
heads. All possible attempts were made to disgrace these 
in the public eyes before deposing and imprisoning them. 
The final results upon the country of Elizabethan statecraft 
is thus described: 

Religious differences were accentuated by penal laws. 
Moral standards did not exist. The entire local govern- 
ment was honeycombed with abuses. There was no such 
thing as privacy. Spying was not only common but was 
encouraged. Education was in the widest sense neglected. 
Genuine religion was so uncommon as to be almost 
negligible. A general irresponsibility characterized the 
various grades of society. It is almost impossible to find 
anything to praise, and much which space has excluded 
remains to blame. 


Such is the picture painted by one who has studied the 
period with the most critical impartiality. j. B. 





By Henry Borpeaux. Translated by LovuISsE 
New York: Duffield & Co. $1.35. 

Matthew Hargraves. By S. G. TALLENTYRE. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 

A Knight on Wheels. By Ian Hay. 
Mifflin Co. $1.35. 

Here are three well-written novels without the defects that 
make so many of the novels published nowadays dangerous 
or useless reading. In the first, a Catholic novelist gives us 
a charming description of a French provincial family in the 
middle of the last century. The book, indeed, seems to be 
quite autobiographical. The author’s skeptical grandfather, 
pious parents, careful aunt, and numerous brothers and 
sisters are vividly sketched, and the family’s little joys and 
sorrows feelingly related. Doubtless there are a few para- 
graphs in the book that English-speaking Catholics would 
prefer to have omitted, but the author portrays with remark- 
able fidelity and literary skill, the beauty of a happy Christian 
home where self-sacrifice was the daily habit of all. The 
account of the Corpus Christi celebration, the rescue of “The 
House” from creditors, and the death of the noble doctor are 
in M. Bordeaux’s most attractive manner. The translation 
has been well done. 

“Matthew Hargraves” is a clever study of a middle-class 
Englishman of the early nineteenth century. A publican’s 
son, he became a wine-merchant himself, with a correspond- 
ing rise in the social world. Matthew met, too late, the 
maiden he should have married, but unlike so many modern 
“heroes” did not desert his wife and try to elope with “Patty,” 
who is a very amiable character. The author has “gotten up” 
her setting admirably, and writes, too, with that distinction 
of style so many of to-day’s English novelists seem to have, 
and so many American writers obviously lack. 

“A Knight on Wheels” is the amusing love story of “Phil” 
and “Peggs” which began when they were children. The 
hero was brought up by an inconsistent misogynist who in 
vain taught the boy to beware of ‘the “predatory sex,” and 
whose lofty calling it was to divert from useless to useful 
objects the offerings of the charitable. The dialogue is bright 


The House. 
SEyMourR HovuGHTON. 


Boston: Houghton, 





and witty, and the book abounds in recondite lore about 
motor-cars. A particularly swift and robust “auto” is the 
charger of this very modern knight, and enables him to save 
the life of the incomparable “Peggs.” The usual conse- 
quences, of course, follow. W. D. 





By Rev. M. S. GIttet, O.P. 
With a Preface by Rev. 
P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


The Education of Character. 
Translated by BENJAMIN GREEN, 
3ERNARD VAUGHAN, S.J. New York: 
$0.80. 

In his introduction, Father Gillet points out that in their 
discussion of character-training, psychologists have confined 
themselves almost exclusively to psycho-physiological con- 
siderations, while the moralists in their turn, have been in- 
clined to disregard the physiological bearings of the question. 
It is necessary, he thinks, “to unite these two systems into 
one living synthesis, to make manifest the share supplied by 
grace and the Christian ideal in the work of self-conquest, 
without overlooking the fact that grace does not annihilate 
nature.” The present volume which is Father Gillet’s attempt 
at a synthesis, has been highly praised by discerning critics. That 
the present reviewer can not re-echo their praises, may only ar- 
gue lack of discernment. Father Gillet discusses a mass of con- 
flicting theory, brilliantly at times; but of sharply stated principle 
and practical suggestion, he gives us very little. His appeal is to 
the trained psychologist, who is already well acquainted with 
what is set forth in these pages, not to the teacher. This is 
unfortunate. Books for the specialist in psychology are 
plentiful; the book for the teacher; who is not a trained 
psychologist, but who could appreciate and profit by an 
accurate, clearly written statement of the psychological prin- 
ciples underlying the education of character, is yet to be 
written. Father Gillet’s treatment of sensuality and the 
remedy against its ravages, is defective. It does not seem 
unjust to say that his suggested cure differs very little from 
that proposed by Plato. It is not out of place in a work 
which professes to be a synthesis of psychology and Christian 
morality, to hold and hold strongly that prayer, self-denial 
and the sacraments, are the most efficient remedies against 
the corruption of the senses. Other things may and will be, 
helpful, but nothing can take the place of the Christian means 
of grace. Of course, Father Gillet would not dream of 
denying this truth. But he has, at least, found no place for 
it in his synthesis. ris &. 





Tents of a Night. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

This is a good, wholesome novel, that tells of the process 
of awakening to a brighter, happier, and truer concept of life 
on the part of a Scotch girl named Anne Hepburn. She is 
beautiful, of course, with “eyes like stars at twilight”; and 
charming in manner, but very critical. A chance meeting 
with a handsome Montenegrin whom she has no expectation 
of meeting again, but of whom she has grown more fond 
than is good for her peace of mind, has impaired not only 
her health but her disposition; and it is in the hope of helping 
both that she is taken over to the Continent by her not very 
original but very real uncle and aunt. They cast their tents 
for a night and are gone in the morning. This makes the 
book just a little like a Baedecker; or is it rather Anne’s 
jaundiced views of all that she meets that render it a little 
tiresome? Finally the man turns up, or rather two of them. 
One, a good-natured but not over interesting Scotchman, is 
constantly on the point of proposing, but is held off by the 
heroine, who has our entire sympathy. The other suitor who 
disturbs Anne’s serenity of soul, tells her, not quite calmly, 
but very plainly, that although he can never hope for happi- 
ness without her, he has decided on his mother’s advice to 
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marry his rich cousin. Anne narrowly escapes being drawn 
down into a quicksand, and is completely cured of her low 
views of life by her sudden vision of death. From that time 
on and amiable, but the story stops 
abruptly just when we begin to like her. Fortunately there 
is a very attractive little girl, quite the opposite of the self- 
centred heroine. The novel is not in the author’s best man- 
ner, though there are enough beautiful thoughts and graceful 


H. F. 


she is sweet-tempere d 





expressions to make it well worth a reading. 


The Holy Eucharist in Art. By P. D. Corpintan Wirz, 
O.S.B. Ninety-seven Illustrations. Translated by T. J. | 
KENNEDY. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.00. 


Here are nearly a hundred good reproductions of paintings 
with the Blessed Sacrament as their subject. As the pictures 
begin with the Catacombs and come down to very modern 


times, they are of varying degrees of fitness and beauty. 
There is nothing in the volume nobler in conception and 
more perfect in execution, of course, than Raffael’s renowned | 
“Disputa” and Da Vinci's well-known “Last Supper.” Very 
interesting are the symbolical representations of the Holy | 
Eucharist that we have received from the Primitive Church, | 
and so are the highly mystical medieval paintings, but some 
of the book’s designs, more devotional than artistic, with | 
which First Communion and ordination cards have made us | 
same collection. Rubens’ 
allegorical paintings the “Triumph Holy 
which Father Wirz reproduces, will doubtless be 
An adequate explanatory text accom- 
done “The 


W. D. 


the 


on 


familiar, hardly belong in 
of the 


three 
Eucharist,” 
to readers. 
and the translation is 


new most 


panies the pictures, well 


Holy Eucharist in Art’ makes a good gift book. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


‘The Prince of Graustark,” George Barr McCutcheon’s latest, 
(Dodd, Mead, $1.35 394 from the 
Catskills to New York, over the Atlantic Ocean, in and out of 
Paris, up and down the Alps, and stops rather suddenly in 
Graustark, a Balkan principality, where the half-American prince 
marries a half-American princess, to whom he had surrendered 
his royal heart though he thought her name was Blithers. The 
story is clean, humorous, healthy, and the improbability of its 


runs along through pages 


plot in no way lessens the interest, which is unflagging. 


Bel- 
the 


Hilaire 
which 


War” has revived interest in Mr. 
excellent book 
French frontier is described. 
than those. 


The “Great 
Path to 
fortifications 


an in 


the 


Rome,” 


along 


loc’s “The 
line of 
But the volume has in it 
Mr. Belloc has also been winning renown of late as a prophet, | 
a few years | 


more valuable pages 


for he foretold, it seems, in a magazine article 
ago, that Liége would be the centre of the Kaiser's early 
Another English Catholic publicist. whose 


operat ms 


being eagerly read on both sides of 


graphic war letters are 
the Atlantic, is Mr. Philip Gibbs, the author of several successful 


} 
novels. 


George Birmingham supplies a cynical but appreciative intro- 
duction “The Folk of Furry 
tempt by K. F. Purdon (Putnam, $1.55), 
and external ways of the West Leinster peasantry. 
is faithfully presented, and also their habits as observed by an 
Miss Purdon, being debarred from the secret of | 
their inner lives. has their characteristics. She | 
makes her peasant narrator say that the Catholic owners were 
seldom dispossessed of their land, a statement as unpeasantlike 
as untrue, and obtrudes slighting references to the priest. a 
proot that Protestant writers, well intentioned, had 
better keep their curious pens off the Irish Catholic peasantry. | 


arm,” a rather successful at- 
to represent the speech | 
heir idiom 


to 


outsider, but 


missed best 


however 


There is a basis of truth for the mixture of sordidness and good 
nature in her peasants, but the ingredients are neither well 
proportioned nor well mixed. 


The sombre canonist who reads “Bambi,” a novel by Marjorie 
Benton Cooke (Doubleday, $1.50), will at once discern that the 
marriage of “Bambi” and the hero which is celebrated on page 
nineteen is utterly null and void. But the book is not intended 
for the sober scrutiny of dry-as-dust canonists, and can not be 
judged by terrestrial, workaday standards. The whole story 
moves in an imaginative world, a bright, cheery, improbable 
sort of world for the most part, where men and women set the 
happiness of a day as their goal and leave God out of the 
question altogether. The author's view of life’s purpose is 
essentially false, and her awkward, self-conscious discussion of 
social evils will not be welcomed by readers in search of a clean 


and wholesome story. 





Mr. George Lynch thus describes for Collier’s readers a scene 
that took place in Brussels Cathedral while Liége was being 
invested by the Kaiser’s army: 

In their sore need they had gathered to supplicate the in- 
tercession of her who had been their help in times past 
and to carry her image in procession just as their ancestors 
had done long years ago. The best and noblest in the land 
lent their shoulders, many of them bowed by the weight of 
financial affairs, and under a gorgeous baldachin followed 
the Cardinal-Archbishop of Brussels, Monsigneur Messier, 
hearing the monstrance containing the Sacred Host. As the 
procession moved slowly round, she voices of the vast multi- 
tude in solemn hymn, blending with the pealing organ, 
swelled in one great volume of sound until one fancied the 
clusters of Gothic columns might be organ pipes breathing 
their hooming music on high against the lofty roof. Im- 
pressive! It was a scene I shall never forget. The dim 
cathedral, specked with countless candles held by the peo- 
ple—the light from the sinking sun streaming through the 
great rose-stained glass window; the gorgeous vestments, 
the incense rising from the censers swung by the acolytes 
in scarlet soutanes, but above all the sense of fervor and 
relief that emanated from the prayerful throng! The image 
of the Virgin and Child was replaced upon the pedestal; a 
hush fell, as if from the high altar: the Cardinal raised the 
Sacred Host in benediction. Every head was bowed; a 
beautiful woman who knelt beside me was bedewing the 
marble pavement with her tears—a silvery bell rang out on 
the silence. Our Lady of Deliverance! 


The prelate Mr. 
have been the Archbishop of 


Lynch saw carrying the monstrance must 


Malines, not Brussels, Cardinal 
Mercier. 

There are new editions out of several devotional books. 
“Within the Soul, Helps in the Spiritual Tife’” (Kenedy, 
$0.75), is a volume of little essays by Rev. Michael J. Watson, 
S.J., reviewed in our issue of January 14, 1911. Three editions 
of the work have appeared in Australia. Pustet has ready a 
edition” of “Manresa” ($1.00), an eight-days’ re- 
treat based on St. Ignatius’ “Spiritual The 


Fathers of the Blessed Sacrament are publishing a new Eng- 


“new reset 


Exercises.” 


lish edition of the Rev. A. Tesniére’s “Adoration of the Most 
Blessed Sacrament Through the Mysteries of the Holy 
Rosary” ($0.50). “Venerable Pierre Julien Eymard” (The 


Sentinel Press, New York, $0.75), “The Protestant Churches” 
(Christian Press Association, $1.25) and “Leaves from the 
Note-Book of a Missionary” (Herder, $0.75) are three recent 
books of which brief mention will perhaps suffice. The first 
is a biography of the Blessed Sacrament Fathers’ founder, 
compiled from the documents Rev. Edmond Tenaillon, 
S.S.S., has gathered together for the promotion of Father 
cause. The book is full of edifying anecdotes 
together according to the rules of old-fashioned 
hagiography. The Rev. James Luke Meagher, D.D., has in- 
Instriously packed into 646 pages a quantity of matter he has 
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collected about the Protestant churches, “their founders, his- 
tories and developments, how the Reformation spread, the 
beliefs, practices, customs and forms of worship of the dif- 
ferent denominations, their ministers, congregations, mem- 
bership and cost of buildings.” It is a very comprehensive 
work, the “first few words to gentle readers” occupying more 
than fifty pages. The third of the volumes mentioned is made 
up of some sixty mission experiences which the Rev. William 
B. Hannon had in this country and in the British Isles. The 
little sketches are not very carefully written. 


In “Figures de Péres et Méres Chrétiens,” by l’Abbé H. Bels, 
and in “Pardles d’encouragement extraites de lettres de Saint 
Francois de Sales,” by Ferdinand Millon (Paris: Pierre Téqui), 
we have two excellent little books neither of which lays 
any claim to distinction or originality or any other such 
quality to recommend it to modern taste. The sole object 
of their compilers is to do good, to help in the great work of 
the spiritual regeneration of their country. The first sets 
before parents what Christian parents should be, something 
very useful to know nowadays. The second comforts those 
who find the Christian life hard to follow in an unchristian 
world with the practical doctrine of St. Francis de Sales who 
understood their difficulties so well. M. Téqui is doing a 
thoroughly good werk in keeping his fellow-countrymen con- 
stantly supplied with such sound reading. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Catholic Summer School Press, New York : 
The Century of Christopher Columbus. By James J. Walsh, M.D. With 
Eighty-six Illustrations. 

Doubleday, Page & Co., Garden City: 
Bambi. By Marjorie Benton Cooke. $1.25. 


Duffield & Co., New York: 
The House. By Henry Bordeaux. Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. $1.35. 

B. Herder, St. Louis: 


Our Failings. By Father Sebastian von Oer, O.S.B. Translated by 
Countess von Bothmer. $1.10; Choice. By Mary Samuel Daniel. $0.75; 
The Catholic Library. Vol. 14. Commentary on the Seven Penitential 
Psalms. By the Blessed John Fisher. Vol. 1. $0.30; Some Counsels 
of St. Vincent de Paul. Edited by E. K. Sanders. $0.40; The Priest’s 
Daily Manna. By James Canon Schmidt, D.D. Translated by Henry 
Cafferata. $1.80; Catholic Studies in Social Reform. $0.20. No, VI. 
Christian Citizenship. By Rev. Thomas Wright. No. VII. The Drink 
Question. By Joseph Keating, S.J. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co., Boston: 
A Knight on Wheels. By Ian Hay. $1.35. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 


Thirteen Articles on Freemasonry. By Ernest R. Hull, S.J. $0.25; 
Poems for Loyal Hearts. By Rev. William Livingston. $1.25. 


Lengmans, Green & Co., New York: 
An Introduction to English Medieval Literature. By Charles Sears 
Baldwin, A.M., h.D $1.25; Lives of the English Martyrs. First 
Series. By Dom Bede Camm, O.S.B. Vol. 1.. Martyrs under Henry 
VIII, 1535-1545. $2.50. Vol. II. Martyrs under Elizabeth, 1570-1583. 
$2.50. (Reissue.) 

St. Mary’s Academy, Winnipeg, Canada: 
School Plays: The Step Sisters: Our Japanese Cousin; The Empress 
Helena; Mary Magdalen; Mary Stuart and her Friends; The Arch of 
Success; At the Court of Isabella; How St. Nicholas Came to the 
Academy; Choosing a Model; A Patriot’s Daughter; Those Shamrocks 
from Ireland; The Last of the Vestals. 

The Frederick A. Stokes Co., New Yerk: 
Burgess Unabridged. By Gelett Burgess. $0.80; Sizing up Uncle Sam. 
By George Fitch. $1.00; My Autobiography. By S. S. McClure. $1.75. 





EDUCATION 
Classifying the Colleges 


It will be remembered that, in 1910, the United States 
Bureau of Education published a “tentative” list in which 
American colleges conferring the degree of Bachelor of Arts 
were divided into four classes. This classification has been 
so severely and so justly criticized, that in a recent publica- 
tion of the Bureau (Special Publication No. 501), Com- 
missioner P. P. Claxton has undertaken to explain and de- 
fend the action of the Bureau. In this pamphlet the Com- 





missioner explains that the work of classification was en- 
trusted to one man because “after careful consideration,” it 
was feared that the deans and officials of the various Ameri- 
can colleges would, if requested to testify for their respective 
schools, furnish information which would be biased and 
prejudiced. In entrusting this important work to one man 
lay the first mistake of the Bureau. While rejecting the 
testimony of the colleges, no assurance was furnished that 
the judgment of the one man selected by the Bureau was 
trustworthy, nor was any guarantee given that his opinions 
would be less tinged with bias and prejudice than those of 
the unheard college officials. The work should have been 
assigned—if indeed, it is within the province of the Bureau 
to undertake a project of this kind—to a committee of in- 
vestigators from all parts of the country. Representatives 
from the undergraduate departments should have been con 
sulted; each school should have had an opportunity of setting 
forth its claims. But all this was far from the mind of the 
Commissioner of Education. To him, one head is better than 
two, provided that head be furnished by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Like the old New England justice, he felt that to 
hear both sides of the question would tend to confuse the 
mind of the Court. The testimony of the colleges was re- 
jected antecedently on the ground that it must be prejudiced 
and biased. Practically this means that the classification 
was made, and that many American colleges were condemned 
as “worthless” or “below the standard,” without a hearing. 

The next mistake of the Bureau, in its work of classifying 
the colleges, lay in its failure to provide a definition of what 
was meant by a standard college. There is question here of 
measuring something. You can not measure without some 
unit of measurement. Here in the United States we use a 
yardstick. Before it began to measure colleges, the Bureau 
should have provided itself with an educational yardstick 
True, this educational standard must be somewhat elastic. 
for neither buildings, nor equipment, nor endowment, nor a 
numerous faculty and student-body, make a college. Still, 
some of these must enter as necessary elements. But only 
incidentally does the Bureau mention a standard; and when 
a direct demand was made, “What do you mean by a standard 
college? What are the requirements for a recognized col 
lege?” the reply was that there were no requirements ac 
cepted by all institutions. This is a reply worthy of Delphos 
Without reflecting upon the honesty or good intentions of 
the wonderful individual to whom the Bureau of Education 
had entrusted the work of classifying the colleges, it is surel) 
permissible to note that he was measuring the efficiency of the 
American colleges by a test known to himself alone, approved hy 
himself alone. The results, therefore, have no greater value than 
may be attached to any other private opinions of this official. To 
send them forth as the opinion of the Bureau of Education, speak- 
ing with the authority of a National Bureau, or as the findings of 
recognized specialists in the educational world, is, to say 
the least, somewhat misleading. 

Commissioner Claxton claims, however, that this list was 
only “tentative,” that “it was hoped that the work might be 
allowed to proceed without undue exploitation of the earlier 
and necessarily imperfect results.” Yet two hundred copies 
of this “tentative” list were sent to the deans of the larger 
graduate and professional schools. Did the Commissioner seri- 
ously believe that this matter would not be exploited? He claims 
that the list should have been marked “Proof—Confidential.” 
But it was not. When the Commissioner distributed two hun- 
dred copies, he, by the fact, adopted a plan of publicity. To 
believe that this information would not be widely published, 
argues an unusual degree of simplicity in Commissioner Claxton. 
On page eight of the recently-issued “Explanatory Statement,” 
we read: “Neither can the place of any institufion on this 
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tentative list be legitimately used for advertising purposes, unless 
accompanied by a clear statement of the purpose, method and 
basis of the grouping, and the statement that it is only tentative 
and confessedly imperfect.” Again it may be asked, Were 
the colleges warned not to make use of this list for advertising 
purposes? It seems not. And since the colleges were not con- 
sulted in the classification, it would have been difficult for them 
to accompany their advertisement by “a clear statement of the 
purpose, method and basing of the grouping.” Even after the 
publication of the Commissioner’s explanatory statement, one 
may find it difficult, if not impossible, to state clearly “the pur- 
pose, method and basis” of the Bureau’s classification of the 
colleges. 

The Commissioner informs us that the Bureau will continue 
undauntedly in its work. “Having undertaken this task with 
a more or less full realization of its magnitude and importance, 
it (the Bureau) believes that it would be open to the just ac- 
cusation of recreancy to duty if it did not carry it forward 
faithfully to completion.” Had the Bureau undertaken its work 
with a full, instead of a more or less full, realization of its 
importance, it would no doubt, have adopted a method of investi- 
gation better calculated to obtain and classify the facts in the 
case. But by this time the Bureau probably understands that its 
methods were unscientific, its findings worthless, and that great 
injustice was done many deserving institutions. 

In resuming the work the first thing to be sought for is an 
educational yardstick. The unit of measurement must be fixed 
before the measuring is begun. Next, every college in the 
country should have a hearing. Even if this takes years, the 
investigators will have the satisfaction of knowing that they 
have acted both wisely and justly. Nor should even a “tentative” 
classification of colleges be published, until every phase of the 
question has been fully considered. Henry S. SPALDING, S.J. 

Dean of Loyola University, Chicago. 


ECONOMICS 
Shall We Pay for Europe’s Food Supply? 


In all discussions relating to the probable length of the 
European war, strong emphasis is placed on the possible 
effect of an American embargo on foodstuffs. I believe this 
emphasis is far too strong. In the first place, for very 
familiar reasons, none of the belligerent countries depend 
entirely on the United States. South America and Canada 
share with us the privileges of exporters. But this fact is 
less important than the certainty that Europe, even with her 
commerce entirely cut off, is already stocked with provisions 
for a long time to come. 

The Austrian crops bordering on the Adriatic are among 
the best I have seen this year. The French crops are also 
moderately good, and by the tenth of August a very large 
part of the grain was already gathered in. Furthermore, the 
war has by no means stopped the work in the fields. There 
are plenty of vigorous men of over forty-eight in France as 
in Germany and elsewhere who are quite capable of reaping 
what remains to be reaped. With the strict economy which 
all the countries are practising, this year’s harvest can be 
made to go a long way. 

We must also remember that all the nations of Europe have 
long been sleeping with revolvers under their pillows. No 
reasonable observer who has spent much time in Germany 
could ever maintain that Germany was unprepared for war. 
What her motives were is of no importance. She was pre- 
pared for every contingency. I also happen to know that 
some of the French soldiers have had their mobilization 
tickets, telling them where to go in case of emergency, for 
a full two years. Even the Swiss plans for general mobiliza- 
tion were so carefully prepared that their splendid little army 





of two hundred thousand men was able to mobilize in a very 
few days with the precision of a well-oiled machine, and with 
no interruption of the civilian traffic on the trains. With 
the one part of the defensive strategy so carefully prepared, 
it is incredible that the equally important part of food supply 
should have been neglected. The person who takes the pre- 
caution to sleep with a revolver is the type of person who 
will never let the larder become empty. 

Switzerland alone, which, in addition to being neutral, is so 
surrounded by belligerents as to make an outside food supply 
almost impossible, could announce at the very outset of the 
war that she had enough food to keep her native and foreign 
population in comfort for five months. If any country was 
unprepared for the war it was Switzerland. Her political 
role is so insignificant that no one could accuse her of 
planning any part of the war. Yet, at a week's notice, she 
has enough food on hand for five months. If this is true of 
Switzerland, what may we think of those countries whose 
interest in the war, to say the least, dates farther back than 
July 25th? 

If commercial interests could stop the war now, they would 
have prevented it in the first instance. The temper of the 
European peoples is such at present that not even famine 
(and for the above reasons that is not likely to come soon) 
can force them to a premature peace. This is a war which 
Europe feels she must fight out. The poison must be out 
of her system before she can be made well. An American 
embargo on foodstuffs is worse than useless. Even granted 
an improbable famine-wrought peace, it would never be 
lasting. Where the psychology of nations is concerned, 
nothing so artificial as commerce restrictions can effect a 
genuine cure. If any further proof were required than com- 
mon sense, I need only call to mind the pathetic failure of 
Napoleon’s gigantic economic scheme, the Continental 
Blockade. 

We need not, then, be called upon to restrict our foreign 
markets from a well meant love of peace. That would be as 
temporary a cure as the cutting off of circulation between 
an infected limb and the rest of the body. But there is still 
an intensely important consideration for us. We have no 
assurance beyond our mere present wishes that we can re- 
main neutral to the end of the war. With the long winter 
months coming, we have our own food supply to consider. 

This may seem at first a slight cause for anxiety; but if 
we were only willing to learn from the neutral states of 
Europe, we should see the really great danger of exporting 
anything beyond what may be unquestionably called super- 
fluities. It is only individual farmers and sugar .producers 
that realize a tremendous gain from selling to the needy 
European markets. The greater part of the people are 
already feeling the pinch of gambling prices. What right 
have we to export sugar when that exportation means a 
marked increase in our home price? It is one thing to say, 
let Europe pay a good price for her food; it is a far different 
thing to say, the United States must also pay European 
prices. Do we really understand clearly that if we, too, are 
obliged to pay at the foreign market rates, we are, in effect, 
actually paying for Europe’s food? 

If only superfluous foodstuffs were being exported, there 
would be no excuse for high prices here. Europe would oflly 
be buying what we could not use. But the moment Europe 
buys what we need, and the moment American exporters 
force us to pay at European prices or go without those 
necessities, we are literally and painfully paying the cost of 
a great part of the European war. How much longer shall 
we submit to this extortion from our own countrymen? How 
much longer shall we humbly watch our country being de- 
pleted of goods that in the event of our being drawn into war, 
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might be of life and death importance to our poorer classes? 
The government of Switzerland has already intervened to 
prevent gambling in foodstuffs; and the Swiss merchants 
have been patriotic enough in the face of their country’s 
possible future need to obey the new laws without murmur. 
We must demand an equal patriotism from our big grain 
and sugar dealers. The day might come when their present 
mistake would cost all too heavily. 
RicHARD DANA SKINNER. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The New York Evening Post thinks that Benedict XIV lives 
in history as the author of two Bulls which condemned “the 
practice extensively adopted by the Jesuits in China and India, 
of accommodating Christian language and usage to heathen 
superstition.” The Post hardly does justice to its reputation 
for scholarship and fairness. Its estimate of the vexed question 
of the Chinese rites is terse but inaccurate, while its judgment 
on Benedict’s reputation is amusing to any one acquainted with 
his “De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et de Beatorum Canon- 
izatione.” This is Benedict’s great work. He lives by it, in the 
minds both of Catholic scholars and of historians generally. 





Scholars, historians, students of current history, who are now 
racking their brains to discover the real cause or causes of the 
European war, may cease from their labors. The cause has 
been found. Under the heading of “Sunday Services in Boston,” 
the Boston Transcript announces that “Dr. Slattery will speak 
in the People’s Temple, on the subject ‘Romanism in Austria, the 
True Cause of the European War.’ Come and hear the facts!” 
As this announcement does not appear to be a paid advertise- 
ment, it is doubtless pure zeal for the diffusion of knowledge 
which moves the Transcript to urge upon the good people of 
Boston, a hearing for a scholar so eminent in historical research 
as Dr. Slattery. 





The superintendents of the public schools in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and St. Louis have wisely forbidden the teachers to dis- 
cuss war topics with the children during class hours. This ruling 
should be made for every school in the country. To discuss the 
war dispassionately at the very time when the conflict is at its 
height, is impossible. Sympathy replaces judgment, and reads 
its own meaning even into ascertained facts. This is, perhaps, 
inevitable. But the impressionable minds of school children 
should be strictly quarantined against the influence of teachers 
who believe, and, doubtless in all honesty, profess that England, 
France or Germany, as the case may be, is but another name 
for barbarism. The ideals of universal peace and good will 
to all men will have few followers in the next generation if the 
children of to-day are filled with a prejudice which will ripen 
into unreasoning hatred of the first nations of Europe. 





In the last number of the Quarterly of the local St. Vincent de 
Paul Society ‘are two items of special interest. One recounts a 
plan recently adopted in England for the training of children’s 
nurses at Catholic day nurseries; the other speaks of the adop- 
tion, under Vincentian auspices, of the idea of charity workers 
who are to be remembered for their services. In all large com- 
munities nurses are in demand. Catholic day nurseries are not 
as yet very numerous, but the number is steadily growing, and if 
a beginning is now made in training work, the results may solve 
at least one pressing domestic problem. To employ paid charity 
workers may at first seem contrary to the old-fashioned Vincen- 
tian ideals of personal service and supernatural incentive. But 
the opposition is only apparent. The presence of the paid worker 
does not mean that the supernatural motive in charitable work 
has disappeared, nor does it eliminate the beautiful idea of per- 





sonal service to the afflicted. If care be taken in choosing the 
workers, it simply means that the work for Christ will be done 
more efficiently. 





The thirteenth National Convention of the American Federa- 
tion of Catholic Societies will be held in Baltimore, September 
27-30. It will be opened with Pontifical Mass, during which the 
sermon will be delivered by one of the prelates in attendance. 
For the past nine years the Federation has been preparing the 
way for an International Federation of Catholic societies. Their 
Eminences, Cardinals Merry del Val, Bourne, Mercier, Garcia 
and Logue, have written in response to the American Federa- 
tion expressing their hopes for the speedy realization of this great 
project. It can not be brought about in a day, perhaps not even 
in a generation. This is but another reason for greater present 
activity. The Federation has done notable work in guarding 
Catholic interests, and should have the sympathy and active 
cooperation of every Catholic organization. 





Under the caption of “A Further Help towards Church Unity,” 
the New York Evening Post quotes from the report of a Joint 
Commission appointed by the Baptist and the Methodist churches 
of Utopia Springs. Unity, it appears, has been secured by de- 
ciding to use the Methodist church for religious services, and the 
Baptist church for an entertainment hall. It was also announced 
that the salary allowed the spiritual guide of the united churches 
would be $1,400. Any discussion of the faith to be preached in 
the new church does not seem to have occupied the attention of 
the Joint Commission, but at the close of the first religious 
service the combined choirs sang, “Blest Be the Tie that Binds.” 
One wonders what this tie may be. Very possibly this united 
congregation rests upon the modern principle of religious indif- 
ferentism that it does not matter greatly what a man believes 
or does not believe, provided he acts as if he did believe. Larger 
communities than Utopia Springs have been beguiled into 
thinking that men can base their lives upon Christian principles 
of which they are ignorant, or which they regard with indiffer- 
ence. 





“During the six-year administration. of the Very Rev. FE. A. 
Magevney, S.J., until recently President of Creighton University, 
the studert-body increased from 686 to 1,280.” This item from 
the Omaha True Voice is but an illustration of the remarkable 
progress made by Catholic colleges in the Middle West during 
the last few years. In the last decade, attendance at these col- 
leges has more than tripled. The Jesuit colleges alone number 
nearly seven thousand students. During this period, schools 
of law, medicine, dentistry, engineering, finance, journalism, soci- 
ology and pharmacy have been established under Catholic 
auspices in half a dozen cities of this region. Under the vigor- 
ous leadership of Archbishop Keane, Dubuque College has made 
extensive additions to its faculty and equipment. Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Missouri, has just begun its first session. 
St. Viator College at Kankakee, Illinois, announces a school of 
agriculture, one of the first in the United States, under the 
direction of a Catholic college. Situated in the heart of a rich 
farming country, the new school should be largely attended. 
Equal progress has been made by the institutions for women, 
as St. Mary’s, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, and Mt. St. Joseph. 
Few of these colleges have large foundations, but all are rich 
in self-denying instructors who for the love of God and a desire 
to serve their fellow-men have consecrated themselves to the 
work of education. Their devotion to duty is an endowment 
which can not be measured by the financial standards of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 





“Slipshod” is the description applied by the New York Sun to 
public school education in New York. Nevertheless the Sun 
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asks the public not to be over-critical of the schools, although 
the results of the past vear were poor, and the results for 1914-15 
will probably be worse. The schools will be so overcrowded 
that thousands of children will be subjected to part time. In 
addition to this, it is reported that many of the older 
teachers have been detained in L-urope by the war. If this is 
true, their places will be supplied by ambitious but inexperienced 
Hence, says the Sun, 
1914-15 


now 


apprentices in the gentle art of teaching. 


it should not he surprising if the results for were a 


little below par. 


\Vhile there has been considerable complaint from busi- 
ness and professional men that the graduates of the city 
schools employed by them are defective in rudimentary train- 
ing, and that the errors committed seemed to indicate that 
promotion in the various grades has been automatic and not 
based upon a knowledge of the subjects taught, a degree of 
forbearance would be proper in regard to further defects in 
the course of the coming year. 


The touching devotion of the Sun to schools which it admits 
to be overcrowded, poorly taught, and the subject of “consider- 
able complaint from business and professional men,” is note- 
worthy. Omitting the overcrowding, this description fits the 
public school as it exists in many parts of the country. If the 
public school is the strongest defense of our liberties, the day 
of bondage is not far distant. 


1913, the late Holy Father wrote a warm 
commendation of the Holy Childhood Association. This 
letter, in which the Pontiff speaks his ardent desire of seeing 
“all Catholic children enrolled in this pious and most salutary 
\ssociation,” has recently been brought to the notice of the 
whole Catholic world by its publication in the Acta Apostolice 
Sedis. Although this organization numbers twenty million 
members in various parts of the world, many American Cath- 
olics are probably unaware of its Its object is to 
train its child members to practise Christian charity by help- 
ing to rescue thousands of little children in pagan lands from 
sin and death. For this end the children are asked to recite 
«a Hail Mary every day for the work of the Association, and 
to contribute a penny a month for the support of the insti- 
As the Holy Father says in his 


On December 13, 


existence. 


tutions under its charge. 
letter of approbation, this plan will help very much in the 
Christian education of the child. The penny a month will 
accustom the child to almsgiving and the practise of self- 
denial. It will also help the Catholic father or mother who 
is supposed to explain to the child the use to which the 
pennies will be put. The Association now educates nearly 
600,000 children. Every year its missionaries, priests and 
nuns baptize about half a million children, very many of 
whom die in their baptismal innocence. Since its foundation 
in 1842 the Association has thus sent more than twenty mil- 
lion little ones to heaven, “in their simplicity,” as the Bre- 
viary says, “to play before the very throne of God with the 
palm and crown of the martyrs.” The Association maintains 
1,550 orphanages, 11,650 schools and 4,750 workshops. All 
this most admirable work is supported largely by the pennies 
of Catholic children. The American branch of this apostolic 
Association is under the direction of the Rev. F. A. Retka, 
C.S.Sp., of Pittsburgh. Every American Catholic child should 
be enrolled. Besides being a most worthy charity, the edu- 
cational benefits of this Association are unique. 


“Many a man,” writes Dean Hodges of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, “will go into some difficult missionary 
iield if we appoint him a bishop who would not go there if 
we called him a general missionary.” This statement, if 
true, and Dean Hodges is responsible for its truth, does not 
purity of intention among certain 


indicate any remarkable 





Protestant missionaries. These preachers of a purer form 
of Christianity, especially when proselytising in Catholic 
countries, sometimes forget, in their dislike of the Catholic 
Church, that the law of God forbids bearing false witness. 
In the Philippines, an American missionary, the Rev. W. H. 
Hanna, has issued a pamphlet in the language of the natives 
of Vigan, which stamps him as a notable sinner in this re- 
gard. He informs the simple natives that “it has been 
proved” that the majority of blasphemers, drunkards, fallen 
thieves and murderers in the United States are 
“Romanists.”” Romanists in politics force the police to grant 
immunity to Romanist criminals. When elected to public 
office they are wont to steal the public funds and divide them 
among the priests. So notorious is this dishonesty among 
Romanist officials, that at the last elections many of them 
were defeated. The Government of the United States has 
at last taken the alarm, and stringent immigration laws have 
been passed to prevent “the low and ignorant European 
Romanists from entering the country.” So many Catholic 
priests in the United States lead bad lives that the general 
tone of the Church is very low. Has any American Mission 
Soard jurisdiction over this “Christian” missionary, whose 
preaching ef the Gospel seems to consist largely in uttering 
calumnies against the Church? Will this American Mission- 
ary Board endorse these slanderous statements made against 
millions of their Catholic fellow-citizens? The least to be 
expected of Mr. Hanna’s ecclesiastical superiors is that they 
recommend him to study the Eighth Commandment. But 
they will do better if they stop his salary. Mr. Hanna’s 
“missionary zeal” will then collapse. 


women, 





“Those who value the comprehensiveness of the Church 
of England, and indeed regard it as her most distinguishing 
mark,” says the London Tablet, “will hear with relief that 
sixteen bishops of the Anglican Church have addressed a 
memorial to the Archbishop of Canterbury, in which they 
repudiate their brother of Zanzibar.” The bishops think 
that the Catholic movement in the Protestant Church of 
England has gone far enough. They affirm.that the exclu- 
siveness of certain factions in the Church of England reflects 
but little of the broad, comprehensive charity of Christ, and 
they imply, though they do not clearly say, that a charitable 
cooperation with the various missionary forces in foreign 
countries is of greater importance than a narrow insistence 
upon creed. They regard it as not contrary to the mind of 
the Church to enter into union with other Protestant 
Churches which accept the Scriptures, the Apostles’ and the 
Nicene Creeds, and administer the two Sacraments. They 
do not see why Protestants may not be admitted to the 
Anglican sacraments, and when their own ministers are not 
available, Anglicans should be free to receive the sacraments 
from other Protestant clergymen. “The task before the 
Archbishop of Canterbury,” comments the Tablet, “will now 
be to show that there is also room in the Church of England 
for the Bishop of Zanzibar, who denies each of the proposi- 
tions which the sixteen bishops affirm. Happily the great 
prudence and tact of the Archbishop seem specially to qualify 
him for this delicate task.” There can be no doubt that the 
primate will succeed in reconciling the opposing doctrines 
in question. But whether the Bishop of Zanzibar, who seri- 
ously objects to communicating with Protestants in religious 
services, will consent to occupy the “room in the Church of 
England” which the kindly primate is endeavoring to reserve 
for him, is another matter. It is reported that the private 
chaplain of his Lordship of Zanzibar is under instruction, 
preparatory to his reception into the Catholic Church. If 
this be true, may light and strength be vouchsafed the bishop 
to follow his chaplain’s example. 

















